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Torics oF THE Dar: | Spring with a hearty Ha! Ha! and with some of the 
ve! | Hundred Songs in thie collection, not always sensi 
Suicides of Children—Disease the Penalty of | ble, but great aids to lightheartedness. 
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| Vocal.—Part 1V. Voluntaries and Interludes. 


The Compilers have a high reputation and excellent 
| judgment, and the book will at once take a place in 


| the first rank. 
| Price, $2.50. 
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The Welsh Colony in Patagonia. FANS. 


Earl Granville, her Britannic Majesty’s Min- | 
ister for Foreign Fogg aba nn ee a TIFFANY & CO., 
the British Consul, in this city, official dis- | 
patches containing matters of v al interest | 
to all Welshmen in the United States who had | 
formed the intention of joining the colony on | 
the Chupat River. In these documents such | 
asad exhibit is given of the climate and re- | 
sources of the region, that it would deter any) 
sensible wan from embarking on such a ven- | Fine Lace Tops, 


ture. The purport of these letters can be. ‘ . 
with Carved Pearl Sticks, 


known on application to the British Consulate, 
Inlaid with Gold and Colors. 


UNION SQUARE, 


NOW OFFER A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


FANS, 


New York. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, — 
91 John Street, New York. | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agent 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY New. 


HENRY HOFMANN & CO. 


41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 


Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & C€0.’S LONDON, 
| BURTON AND EAST INDIA 


CLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, PALE ALES. 
OLD RYE WHISKY, | Geb PALE SHERRY, capa 
FINE OLD PORT, | OLD BOURBON. Per doz. Pints.. $1 90 Currency 
meen | TE x Ane quality os Quarts..... 30 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or cates order. in pos, $26—per barre! of 40 gallons 
H. HENDERSON, No. U5 Broad-st., New York $i6— “ fm 
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BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


| The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $3,500,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEw YORK. 
Stx Per Cent. INTEREST. 
Certificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts 
strictly private and confidential. Deposits paid on 
DEMAND, With interest due. Bank hours from 9 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. daily and Mondays and Saturdays until 
9P.M. Send for circular. 
SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. Zuiite, Cashier. 


| raeaireygeetaar SAVINGS BANK. 
4 374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. $ 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 


Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 tu | 


8 o'clock. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac 8. Barrett, Secretary. 
H. K. Tacreer 


James WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts 


TREES. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
For SPRING of 1872. 
We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 
New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and New Plants. 
Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid on receipt of Stamps, as follows : 
No. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Green-honse, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, FREE 


Address, 
Estab.1840. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &C., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 
Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SIXTEENTH St., New York, 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cliding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 


CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to | 


$20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent 
applied if purcbare* A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and — tone ever 


made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT CHANCE FO . 
Do you want an agency, local IR AGENTS. 
achance to make $5 to $20 per day seiling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines 7 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudsoi River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St, N.Y 
or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Til 


NEW BOOKS. 
'G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





TRUE AS STEEL. 


Compound Interest ; 


| Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 

| by Marion Harland, author of those other popules 

| novels, ** Alone’’—‘* Hidden Path’’—‘* Moss Sida" — 

| ** Nemesis '"—‘* Miriam *—* Helen Gardner—‘ Hus- 

|}bands and Homes — ‘ Sunnybank‘ — “ Phemie's 
Temptation’—* Ruby's Hushband”—‘‘ Empty Heart” 
—** At Last’—ete. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50 





| THE SEVENTH VIAL 


Another remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum. 
ming, D.D.. of London, author of ‘* The Great Triba- 
lation”’—‘* Great Pre tion’’—and ‘‘ Great Consum.- 
mation.’ This book is exciting wide-spread atten- 
| tion in Europe, and cannot fail of producing a great 
sensation in this country. 12mo, cloth bound, price 
$2 00. —_ 

Also just ready, new and uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation—Great Preparation—and Grent Consum- 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth boand, price $2 ouch 


POLE ON WHIST 


| An excellent little work on Tne Gauz or Wurst 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
| world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
|of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bouad, 
| price $1.00 


FERNANDO DE LEMOS 


A new novel of remarkable power end originality, 
scholarly in style, and a written, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. Large 12mo, beautifully bound 
in eloth, price $2. 





MAURICE 


A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Bean 


tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50 


HEART HUNGRY. 


A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. : 








| THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ** Footfalls on the 
undary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 4 

This long promised and signiticaut work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world 

t isa book eminently suited to an era like the pre 

sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religior 


is —- explored, and when men ure disposed to 
prove all things ere they hold fast to that which fs 
good, 
MORNING GLORIES 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 

Author of “Little Women,” “Little Men,” & 
| One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 

*,* Another edition ready this week, beantifnlly 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


RESOLUTION 
A very entertaining new book by A. 5. Roe 
of “True to the Last,” “I’ve been Thinkir 
Long Look Ahead,” ctce. Price S150 
| Also new, uniform editions of } Koe's ¢ 
| Poet put up handsomely in box sets of t volumes 


thor 
4 





Price $1 50 each. 


| MILLBAN Kk 





A charming new novel by M Mary J. 
} one of the very best and most capt tir 
| written by thisauthor, Price 31 50 
Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of t! 
book, by the Author of Temp d-> 
Rivers — Marian Grey-—-Meadowbror [ 0 
yhans — Cousin Mande—Honm 
Jarkness and Daylicht—Hugh \ 
ron Pride-- Rose Mather—Ethe 
ve” These books are beantif 
where—and sent by mail, pos! 
prite, by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 
Madison Square, cor Fifth Aven ; 
H \ 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

&@ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 


ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 5 Y 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. don ey Glohe Ins. Co. 


Assets Gold, 820,000,000 


ARS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- U, ited States, 3 xe) oOo 3000 


ware, O. 
DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, a 


New York. 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
inetalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
taned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send fer 
lustrated price list. 

Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. } 
Mesers. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grapt requests me to write you 


and express her great approvalof the Bradbury Piano Banking House and Lot, 644 and 


which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- Rn Lycee an | : wes <thebghatotet 6s 3 pony ens 03 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and United States Bonds ny nae rate 1158.00 
finds it all she can desire to have. New York State “ ip Pee << "450.000 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, Bonds of other States... ...... 40,905 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. ole ie ° 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 


PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY, | Bonds of the City of New York. 994,500 


My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
#0 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 


speaks every day the year round, and never loses its On New York State 


voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


; THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSO 


F. G. Smith and Co. : 
® Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbu 

Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors whe have heard its sweet tones 


at my house. It is a veqy superior instrument, both | Due Depositors .. . 8,183,000 95 
in its finish and power. heartily wish yon successas|42d Dividend, due 


successors to the late Wm. B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M, SIMPSON. 





AEE Rio pelo Ret 279,85 
FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO.,|°""” stations 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F G SMITH. 


H. T. M‘COUN 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amonnt forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration. -- 

he points are ipked 
and netraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
2 by chemicals, The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P. O. Box vues, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 








Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
Tables, complete, 275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates. areroome, corner of Canal and 
Gentre Streets, 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 


a Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 
€ 


c. 
We keep everything in our ne, and sell at lowest 
prices, 





TO AGENTS. 


There is no more popular publication to canvas 


for than 
ry" ‘ YT 
rHE ALBION, 
This old established Journal is well known throngh- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 


as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
eubseription 





—— a 


Assets, January 1, 1871........ $7,574,707 14 
Increase in 1871 .............. 1,120,412 99 


Assets, January 1, 1872 ........ 8,695,120 13 


Bonds of the County of New 


Bonds of the Town of East 


Amount loaned on demand on 


I N. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. | Cas’ 


THE ALBION 


WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 

480 Broapway. 
Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
iniu 


loons, 28e. cf foot; d 
vestibules an 














m 35c. to 

Inlaid and 
wate from b a per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 
Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 





The Liverpool & Lon- 


“© in the 


4.5 William St. 





MANHATTAN SAVINCS 
INSTITUTION, 


644 & 646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Epwin J. Brown, President. 
January ist, 1872. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


, Rr er 612,000 


“ «Cities of Brooklyn, 
Try and Yonkers .......... 335,000 


GG sass cin tvats )casaseks 50,000 


U. 8. Bonds. ..... $527,157 83 
and other Bonds.. 41,200 00 

——_———_ 568,357 &3 
Interest due and earned to date 164,318 73 
OE eee re oe Se SOR 353,617 54 





8,695,120 18 
LIABILITIES. 


civee eure 219,067 63 
U.S. Tax to Jan. 1. 13,198 63 


8,415,262 21 


C. F. ALVORD, See’y. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 





TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement o' 


asystem already disordered by disease. iolent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 


COUNSEL 


that can be giveu to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any Seeder 
affeeting the stomach, the eae or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterattve operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, -_ this preparation is chemically 


identical with it. m 
YOUR 


complaint is indigesti costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
nheys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its a ge has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaugt the bodily energies of the 
tient, and hterally scourge his interna i 











Very liberal terms are offered to steady trustw 
J y, orth 
and energetic Agents. Send for circular, ‘ | 


without affecting a radical cure  Inval *. TARE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no Sting 
behind. r 





THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, axp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FinanciaL Rurorts 
AND TIB 
Cream oF Enevisn LrreRatune. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any enbseriber for $5 00 
per annum ;— 


Cnaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inchee. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Attan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 38x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Kniout’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucksr’'s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 2x46. 

Portrait oF GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Usrrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 2x20. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WANDESFoRDE'’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x26. 
Lanpseer's RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
Lanpszgr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
Lanpsrer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpererorps's FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 
Wrxine’ COLUMBUS" NEW WORLD, 28x30. 
Waxpzeronps’s DR. KANRB, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 2x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
20 “ oe “ 
eg * = - 
s* ” = 


three monthe, 
six months. 
one year. 


The Aston will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made, Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
#4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 


out any premiums. For city eubscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


Remittances to eneure safety ehonld be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALnron, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 


that time $5 will be the invariable charge with?| 1 


[Marcn 30, 1872. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 
The British and N.A.R.M. Steamships. 

Between New York and Liverpool. 

Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Rates of Passage. 
By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 

First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin....... $220 (0 and $250 00, Gold 

i gee 
By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 
First Cabin....$80, Gold. Steerage.... $30 oy? 
PER RE te Gold 
Tickets to Paris..... $15 00, Gold, additional. 

teerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


uilding. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnrt. 








Cabin... 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC. JSELTIC, REPUBLIC. 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden--3,000 h. p. each. ' 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. r 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City 


Passengers accommodatlons (for all classes) wnri- 


valled, oy 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, — and bath- 
rooms in midsbip section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
RATES —Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 

na, ete. 
Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! upwards. 
For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 

For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
['mae LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
F NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER BAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Finer CABIN........... $%5 | Sreraace............ ‘ 
Do to London 80] Do to London..... 35 





Do toParis....... | Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. | Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
BASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Firet CaBin. STEERAGE. 
- Payable in Gold. $601 Seats in pesanpeet 
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BY F. J. PALGRAVE. 


Flying, flying, flying 
Flash of waving white, 
Youth dips o’er the horizon 
In his purple light. 
Cry and ery out on him—_ 
But we ne'er shall see 
Youth again beside us, 
Wheresoe’er we be. 


He is gone, and with him 
All his spangled throng ; 
Hopes and high illusions, 
Sunshine, star, and song ;— 
Waking dreams of glory 
Moonlight reverie ; 
All our fancy fashion’d ; 
All that could not ba. 


Favors of the Muses, 
Blossoms of the spring, 
Freshness of the morning, 
All have taken wing: 
Gone cur Spanish castles, 
Lakes, and magic isles ; 
And, for maiden kisses, 
We can scarce win smiles. 


Forth, then, O my comrades! 
Forth, and seek him now: 
Pilgrims old and batter’d, 
We must take the vow. 
Life and love without him 
Vapid are and vain: 
Round the world we'll chase him, 
Round and back again. 


Flying, flying, flying, 

Flash of waving white, 
Youth dips o’er the horizon, 
ar beyond our sight! 

We can scarce conjecture 
What or where he is ;— 
If through Heaven roving, 

Or the Antipodes. 


Grey, and blind, and batter’d, 
Yet we ne’er abate 

Hope we may regain him 
Ere it be too late. 

And when Age o’ertaking 
Lays us on the shelf, 

We, perhaps, shall find him— 
Old and gray himself. 


S ceeeeeeeenetens Recaamenenameee 
A KACE FOR LIFE. 
CHAPTER Il. 


The heat was very great, for although the sun was getting 
low and lower in the cloudless sky, the sloping beams stil 
shot like arrows tipped with fire upon the baked, crumbling 
surface of the heated earth, and upon man and beast that 
were unlucky enough to be exposed to the burning glare. 
Along the river-banks, a silvery mist, like a huge veil of some 
gauzy material, was beginning to creep gradually up from 
the moist alluvial soil and the rank vegetation. But a sort 
of hush prevailed throughout all the plain that I was traver- 
sing. Not a laborer, white or black, was visible in the fields, 
where the tobacco and the madder, and such tall stems of the 
golden maize as had not yet fallen before the reaper’s scythe, 
contrasted with the rich chocolate-brown of the fallows, 
speckled with graceful twining weeds and wild-flowers. The 
cattle were gathered beneath the spreading shade-trees, and 
they turned their large eyes on me with a lazy wonder, as I 
rode rapidly past the corrals in which they stood, behind 
Strong stockades of timber or impenetrable hedges of the 
prickly-pear. In the gardens of the white-walled, Spanish- 
looking villas that I passed, the very magnolias, with their 
great white blossoms and laige leaves, seemed as if gasping 
in the heat, and the roses were choked with the dust, for there 
Was nota breath of wind to fan the heavy air, and it was 
long since a drop of rain had fallen to refresh us at St. Louis. 

My road, of course, lay westward, and the sun’s drooping 
rays fell full on my face as I dashed on at the long, slinging 
trot which isthe most serviceable pace of a trained thorough- 
bred. The horse went well, drawing against the bit, and 
only anxious to break into a smart hand- a but the heavy 
heat weighed upon him, American-bred as he was, and already 
there were foam-wreaths around his curb-chain, and faint 
white heat-streaks slurring the gloss of his smooth neck. I 
held him back, and patted him, doing all I could to make 
the most of his strength. We had weary leagues before us, 
come what would. T knew very well that it was a terrible 
ride which awaited me, one with which no journeying of 
civilised man deserves to be compared. Qur Queen’s Mes- 
sengers, the ex-captains and retired majors who escort the 
dispatch-bags from Belgrade to Constantinople, have to ride 
sharply on the Turkish high-road. As a boy starting at 
eighteen for a merchant's house in Pera, long teles I thought 
of pinning my, fortunes on the New World, I had accom- 
panied one of Her Majesty's Cabinet Messengers—it was Co- 
lonel Scamperdown, who had known my father well—from 
the Danube to the Bosphorus. We were seven days anda 
half in accomplishing the rough route over slippery moun- 
tain tracks, through deep swamps, and over burning deserts 
of intolerable sand, where corn had grown when Trajan was 
emperor; but we got through the toil of the eight hundred 
miles of hard riding, and reached Stamboul, and laughed 
over our aching bones and the misadventures of the road. 
But it is one thing to gallop blithely alongside of a watcbful 
Tartar, every hair of whose black moustache, twisted into 
eh coils, quivers with a sense of deep responsibility ; Turk- 
q 1 troopers, armed to the teeth, spurring in front; patient 
Suridjees coming briskly up with the led-horses ; to be guided, 
guarded, and duly awakened from the hour’s nap in the road- 
Side post-house, fed, petted, and salaamed on your way, and 
another to strike out your own path, as best you can, over 
‘wo thousand dangerous miles of prairie. The heat, oppres- 
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sive and stifling at first, grew less and less after a time, as the 
sun’s rays paled and shortened. There was light left to me 
yet, for in that latitude, which scarcely deserves to be called 
semi-tropical, —_ does not fall so abruptly as is the case 
among the Antilles, and I made the best use I could of the 
waning lustre of the dying day. I was glad to think, too, 
that there chanced ag then to be bright, broad moonlight to 
trelp me on towards the West. Rogers, the farmer at Hills- 
borough, was a good man, that.I knew. He was not quite up 
to the standard of Crabbe’s good men—was’a little lax, I dare 
say, as to the original ownership of the horses of which he 
sold so many; but then Western morals are not so strict as 
our insular ones, unless it be when the horse-thief himself 1s 
in question—but still a worthy fellow. He would give me a 
push forward, I felt assured, whether Bayard broke down or 
not. Of Harper, the landlord of Harper's Tavern, I knew 
less. He had spoken civilly enough when he came to our 
office at St. Louis, and had asked me to come up to his lonely 
station, promising me rare sport among black-tailed deer and 
ruffed grouse ; but for two years I had not seen the old man. 

I had good cause for tormenting thoughts and a heavy 
heart as I pushed on along the undulating road. Willy was 
so dear to me, so sacred a trust from my dead parents. How 
often, now by an earnest word or two, now by a look, had 
they prayed me to be good to the gentle boy, the child of 
their old age. It was not without many misgivings that I had 
seen the lad follow me to America, and I had never felt quite 
easy in my mind since he had wandered off towards the fron- 
tier. I had very little fear of any evil result, could I but 
reach Carthage in time. In the course of my journeyings on 
behalf of the Provident, I had dealt with what, in every 
sense of the word, might be called rough customers—miners 
trappers, hunters, and the restless squatters who rove along 
the borders of civilisation, satisfied if they could raise two or 
three heavy corn-crops from the virgin soil of the prairie be- 
fore going on to build a new log-hut and stake out a fresh 
homestead, leagues and leagues away ; and I had found that 
these semi-barbarous frontiersmen could be often generous, 
and sometimes just, when preperly appealed to. At the same 
time I knew there was nothing more calculated to rouse them 
to fierce resentment than the suspicion that they had been 
gulled and plundered by persons of education and manners 
superior to theirown. Refinement of speech and gesture, 
white hands, and a well-brushed coat, are, in the eyes of the 
mining and hunting population, peculiarities that by no means 
conduce to the popularity of him who owns them. They 
are a sort of tacit reproach to the prevalent coarseness ; and 
unless an educated man can win the good-will of his rough 
neighbors by his manliness and straightforward honesty, ihe 
runs the risk of being held responsible for half the crimes 
committed in the district. 

Yet, by an apparent inconsistency, what the borderers ac- 
knowledge as a “real gentleman” is an especial favorite 
among them; and although Willy was not muscular enough 
tocome to the standard of their rather lofty physical re- 
quirements, they were not incapable of esteeming him asa 
high-spirited, swect-tempered lad, something brighter and 
better than the majority of those who came among them. 
His uniucxy association with the “sportsmen” with whom he 
had been arrested was the only point against him; but alas! 
in those Ishmaelitish parts of the Western world, where 
every man’s hand is against his fellow, the principle that 
“birds of a feather flock together” is one that is fatally apt 
to be enforced. Willy’s gentleness— Willy’s frank, sun- 
shiny nature, and the winning manner that sprung from a 
lively fancy and a guileless heart, were sure to be considered 
as conclusive evidence against him when once his compli- 
city with horse-thieves and professional black-legs was taken 
for granted. The verdict would virtually be one of Guilty, 
with Aggravating Circumstances. 

The man I was most afraid of was the father of the young 
man who had been killed in the scuffle—that Captain Hiram 
Baker mentioned in the letter of the kind Baptist minister 
as being absent on a baffalo-chase in the prairies. I could 
imagine the old borderer well—a rugged personage, as for- 
midable, almost, as one of the grisly bears that it was his 
chief glory to have slain, far up among the snows of the 
Rocky Mountains, and one who would chat as coolly in his 
cups of the Indians whom he had killed and scalped, as a 
pheasant-shooter at home in England gives you the sum- 
total of his last Norfolk or Bedfordshire battue. This old 
man, who was as likely to owe his honorary rank to a cap- 
taincy of partisan warfare against the aborigines as to even a 
militia appointment, was evidently a person of some note. 
I shuddered as I recalled the quaintness with which the 
Rev. Mr. White had explained that the trial had been de- 
ferred until he—the avenging father of the murdered man 
—could “ assist” in the carrying out of the sentence. Those 
border men were often deeply imbued with savage ethics, 
and I could well fancy that it would be grimly satisfactory 
to Captain Baker to manipulate with his own horny hands 
the NS noose, as a sacrifice to the manes of the de- 

arted. 

. But even of Captain Hiram Baker I did not despair. 
There were other victims, taken red-handed, on whom the 
sentence of the wild tribunal might be not unjustly exe- 
cuted. Willy, of course, was but regarded as a sort of ap- 
prentice to the “sportsman’s” fatal craft; and my explana- 
tions, backed by the documents I carried, would suflice to 
procure his acquittal, could once a hearing be secured. My 
main apprehension was lest, before my arrival, some wave of 
popular passion should sweep away all restraint, and the jail- 
doors be forced, and summary vengeance indiscriminately ex- 
ercised on its inmates. Such outbreaks of mob-fury were 
only too frequent, even in longer settled portions of the 
Western territories, as I was but too well aware. Every day, 
every hour, was of consequence; and as these thoughts tra- 
versed my mind, mechanically I pressed the spur to my 
horse’s flank, and dashed on. Then I saw the sun go down 
in a flare of blood-red and orange, and purple shot with 
gold; and a light breeze stirred the sultry air, as I threaded 
my way past the green cane-brakes on the banks of a half- 
dried lagoon, and past small patches of woodland already 
blushing scarlet with the tints of the approaching autumn; 
and presently Hillsborough came in sight, and, on a rising 
mound of earth, stood the long low dwelling that marked the 
limit of my first stage. Rogers was at home, and he gave me 
a friendly reception. 

“ Guess you've taken it a bit out of your beast, though, 
Mr. Fern,” said he, after a close inspection of Bauyard’s heay- 
ing sides and the foam-incrusted bridle. ‘“ Cruel work, this 
weather, for a delicate-bred one! He's clear, good grit, 
though, antl will run till he drops. Rest here to-night, 
squire ?” 

But I soon managed to make the hospitable farmer under- 
stand that there could be little rest for me for many a day to 
come. Without entering into particulars, I informed him 





that I was compelled to push vigoruusly on to Montana, with 


the least possible delay, on urgent business that admitted of 
no denial; and that, in fact, my errand was one of life and 
death; and I asked him if he could in any way smooth my 
progress, by introductions or advice on the difficult and un- 
known road that lay before me. Rogers eyed me very seri- 
ously, almost compassionately, as it seemed, and whistled a 
few bars of a tune, slowly and softly, before he made answer : 
“T'll turn it over, Mister. You must have supper, any way, 
and feed your nag. We'll talk it over with the Missis.” And 
forthwith he called his two black lads, and gave Bayard into 
their care, with strict injunctions about slackening girths, and 
mouth-washing, and rubbing down, before taking a double 
feed of grain out of the corn-crib for the refreshment of the 
four-footed guest. Mrs. Rogers, the “ Missis” referred to, was 
a notable housewife, a New England woman, who had brought 
with her to her home in the Far West all those habits of un- 
tiring industry and severe cleanliness which seem to flourish 
best among the descendants of the Puritans. I knew that 
Rogers, who was himself a sensible fellow, set great store by 
his wife’s clear brains, and it occurred to me that he was right 
in deferring his advice until she could be of the council. 

It was not until I had partaken of corn-bread and corned 
beef, cakes, and venison, with some strong tea warranted 
from Bostoa, laced with a glass of right Monohongala whisky, 
that the feminine oracle of the farmhouse could be induced 
to express an opinion. Then, indeed, Mrs. Rogers, who was 
a bustling, slim little woman, like a bantam hen in_her 
abrupt movements and the quick glance of her beadlike 
black eyes, spoke thus: “It’s a sin and a shame, whoever did 
it, to send a gentleman over such a country at this season. 
It’s the sickly time, sir, you'll mind that; and I'm twice as 
much afraid of fever or sunstaggers for you, as I am of In- 
juns; though the pesky creatures are on the war-path too, as 
travellers tell. Then you will see white faces a plaguy deal 
more dangerous than red ones, at some of the taverns and 
camping-places, for water’s too scarce in the canons for wash- 
ing, I expect; and the diggers will come down, and the road- 
agents too.” 

“ The road-agents ?” I asked, not quite able to comprehend 
the excellent woman’s meaning. : 

“ Ah, yes!” she answered with an impatient nod. “ White 
geltow:-Lirds that have earned hanging twenty times, may 
be, and that rob, and murder as well, on the trail over the 
prairie. If you keep out of their clutches, and don’t get 
down with ague, I think you might give the Injuns the go- 
by. They are more talked of than felt, the Injuns.” | 

Then Rogers suggested that a line of recommendation from 
Harper, his next neighbor on the other side of Hillsborough, 
would probably stand me in better stead than anything else 
he could think of. 

“ But I know Mr. Harper pervs A “e 
feel sure he'll be ready to do what he can for me.” 

The farmer and his wife looked grave. “ He’s not the man 
he was,” said the former, rubbing his broad chin with an air 
of perplexity. : 

“ He has altered very much, sir, since you knew him,” said 
Mrs. Rogers, in answer to my inquiring glance. “'Takes too 
much of this’—tilting up the whisky-bottle—* specially for a 
man of his years; and has got the horrors on him, most 
times, that don’t make him pleasant company, nor safe.—But 
he may have a kinder liking for Mr. Fern, Benjamin, since 
I’ve heern him say he never could abide a Britisher before 
he knew him; ana he could give a pass, if he chose, that 
most on the frontier would care more about than if ’twere 
signed by the Secretary of State at Washington City. Every- 
body knows old Sam Harper; and them three big sons of his 
have friends from here to California.” : 

On further inquiry, I found that the landlord of Harper's 
Tavern, always an eccentric man, was apt to be savage when 
in liquor, and that there was no saying how he might greet 
me. Mrs. Rogers, who seemed to be an expert in the varie- 
ties of the complaint, declared that old Sam very seldom suf- 
fered under what she was pleased to call the “shaking hor- 
rors,” but that he was liable to “mad horrors,” and when 
under their influence was prone to make himself disagreea- 
ble, if not dangerous, to strangers. Still, this interesting pa- 
tient was by no means considered as a person imbecile or un- 
fit to transact business, having his wits very much about him 
in the intervals of the malady ; and, indeed, delirium tremens 
is so common in the wild south west of America that its in- 
cidence is not regarded as more abnormal than that of rheu- 
matism or bronchitis in England, Mr.and Mrs. Rogers were 
agreed that old Harper, who had been a famous hunter in 
his youth, and who was known far and wide as the hero of 
many a perilous adventure and border skirmish, could 
render me valuable assistance in reaching Carthage with ex- 
pedition and safety. Whether he would do so, however, was 
not quite so certain. 

“Two of the boys, and the cleverest of the lot, are gone 
trading Nevada-way, with a wagon-train,” said the good-na- 
tured farmer, as I remounted my horse; “and that’s a pity, 
for Saul and Seth are friendly chaps-at a pinch. Esau, the 
eldest, is at the tavern; but, bless you, you'll get no great sa- 
tisfaction out of Big Esau.” , 

“Try and get Miss Nelly’s good word,” said his shrewd 
helpmate; “she can do most anything with the old man, 
even when he’s at the worst.” And then we shook hands, 
and parted. ; 

The glorious shimmering light of the broad moon helped 
me famously on; and Bayard, much the better for his repose 
at the farm, went well and willingly under me. As I rode, 
I reflected much on the interview in store for me when I 
should reach Harper's Tavern. Manifestly, on my reception 
by the landlord, the whole success of my adventurous jour- 
ney — depend. I must rely on him for a fresi: mount, 

’ 


said I cheerfully. 


for fc and a guide, and for some sort of unoflicial pass- 
poit that would enable me more easily to make my Way 
among the queer people whom I should presently encounter. 
And, judging rather from the looks of my late entertainers, 
than by any positive words of theirs, I thought it exceed- 
ingly problematical what kind of welcome I should expe- 
rience. I remembered the old man as an odd, abrupt person- 
age, chiefly remarkable for his unusual stature; but to me 
personally he had been civil; while at our office he was 
reckoned as a safe paymaster. What changes drink might 
have worked in his disposition since then, it was impossible 
oo went wonderfully well, considering the work he 
had previously accomplished; but a long route lay before 
us; and it was not until after midnight that I saw the lighted 
windows of a rambling house, with very extensive sheds and 
dependencies, while the size of the stockaded corals showed 
that secure accommodation for many horses was often re 
quired. Late as it was, I was glad to perceive that, as yet, 
there was no sign that the occupants of the tavern had re- 
tired to rest. Bayard by this time was much spent; his 
weary head hung heavily on the bit; and though he still 
| responded to my summons to exertion, It was plain that le 
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was fast getting exhausted. He gave a low neigh as we| 
neared the house, and it was instantly answered, in shriller 
sounds of equine salutation, from the neghboring corral. 

“ Hallo! stranger! where are you bound for?” asked a} 
deep voice almost at my elbow; and looming through the 
shadow of the stockade, like an actual giant, appeared the 
figure of a gs | tall young man, 

“ Harper's Tavern !” 1 answered, surprised, as Bayard 
started at the sudden apparition of this huge human being. 

“ Then, onless you're weary of your life, you’d best not,” 
said the deep veice. “ Better camp out to-night than knock 
at our door, that’s all.” 

“ Big Esau!” thought I to myself, and indeed nobody, out 
of a show at a fair, could well be Uigger than this tremendous 
young man. But it behoved me, for Willy’s sake, to be 
wary. I took blame to myself for not having inquired more 
stringently at Hillssorough farmhouse a; to the character of 
Esau Harper. That I was to get, in the absence of his clever 
brothers, no satisfaction out of the gigantic young fellow, I 
well knew, but I had¢ no particular conception as to the 


reason. 

“ But, Mr. Esau Harper, if I don’t mistake”—— I began. 

“ Lynch the Mis.er! I answer to the name of Esau Har- 
per!” auswered the giant. He did not speak in a surly tone, 
and I thought I detected melancholy in the ring of his voice. 
I jumped off my horse at once. “Esau Harper,” I said, 
“ my name’s George Fern, and ’'m what you ane Britisher. 
I was actuary to the Provident, down yonder in St. Louis, 
and now I’m bound, for life and death, to get somehow to 
Pasthogs, Montana, as fast as horses’ lers can carry me there. 
I have known your father, and he has asked me to come and 
stay here, and shoot—hunt as it is calledin America. I want 
all sorts of things—a horse,a line of recommendation to 
friends in the prairie, a night’s lodging, a little advice about 
keeping ny scalp on my head: won’t you and your father 


— me 

be young giant made no immediate answer. He tramped 
slowly up and down, in his heavy boots of untanned buftalo- 
hide, slashing at the rank grass with the pliant hickory-stick 
that he carried in his big hand. Presently he came quite 
close to me, and spoke, hoarsely this time. “ Colonel, I’m 
about sick of my life. My brothers are better off nor me, 
fer they go trading here, hunting there; while the old man 
won't let me out of his sight. y old man is not like other 
chaps’ old men. Father’s a schorar, he is; and what’s better, 
he can hifa buck in the eye, or gentle a horse, never mind 
what tantrums he’s got. But father’s took the whisky wrong, 
and nobody but Sister Nellycan face him. I’m out here now 
to warn travellers. There will be bones broken, and blood 
spilled, if you happen in to-night, sir: father’s ugly.” 

But [ was not to be put off thus, though the overgrown 
youngster was evidently very much in earnest. I was not to 
be foiled thus, at the threshold of my enterprise, because a 
drunken semi-madman barred my route. “Come, come,” I 
said, “ Esau Harper, you must see that there are travellers too 
much set on what they are about to be stopped by a trifle. I 
am sorry that Mr. Harpe: is not his old self; still I must see 
him, and get his help on my journey.” 

“ You'll never journey farther than them cotton-wood trees 
theer by the stables,” said big Esau, in a tone of sad convic- 
tion; “ for it’s theer I'll have to dig your grave, onst you go 
in upon father to-night. And I don’t want the disgrace of 
sheriff in the house.” 

I hesitated for a moment. There was something dread- 
fully realistic in the idea of being brained or stabbed by a 
frantic dipsomaniac, ef a grave under the cotton-wood pop- 
lars, of the subsequent exhumation of my remains, and the 
removal of the murderer to the county asylum, by order of 
the sheriff. But, come what might, I would freely risk my 
life to save Willy's, and as I thought of him in his prison at 
Carthage, my own intellect seemed to sharpen. Very little 
help was to be expected, obviously, from Esau, who stood in 
evident awe of his half-crazed parent. There was but one 
tone to take with him. “Where can I stable down my 
horse ?” I asked. 

“ Here,” returned Esau, leading the way to a roomy out- 
building in which twenty horses and mules were rattling 
their chains as they munched the dry grass that in the South 
does duty for Northern hay; “and if you are wise, you'll 
im sleep here, on the corn-straw, yourself, and I’ll wheedle 
Nelly for a cake and a horn of Taos whisky.” 

(To be continued.) 


——_. 


A FIGHT FOR A LOCOMOTIVE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Isat at breakfast one autumn morning, lazily sipping my 
coffee and trying to solve a age ey that completely elipsed 
the pons asinorum. Certainly that hated-of-schoolboys-and- 
frequent - floggings - and-tasks-producing - proposition never 
caused me half the perplexity the one I was now cogitating 
did. The morning paper lay uncut across my knee, the rolls 
had gone cold; the sunshine came in through the open win- 
dow, bringing with it the scent of the late roses; and across 
the road and adjacent meadows came the shouts of the 
harvestmen gathering in the last roads of wheat from the 
distant corn-tields. Yet I was blind to the fair prospect that 
was visible from the window of my pretty suburban lodging, 
and opened out in the clear, fresh air of the morning, and 
stretched for miles on miles; green meadows, yellow stub- 
bles, red farmhouses, and woods already touched with the 
marvellous colors laid on so lavishly and yet harmoniously 
by the master band of autumn; bounded by the distant line 
of hills over which hung the rounded outline of the Wrekin 
only distinguishable from a cloud by its immovability. Many 
and oft were the hours I had spent in watching and drinking 
in all the beauty of earth and tree and sky; and why not on 
this particular morning. The immediate cause lay in two 
letters that lay on the table. One had a narrow pink enve- 
lope of that elongated form so much affected by the fair sex. 
The other was an unmistakable business letter, addressed in 
a clerkly band to William Herbert, Esq., Paradise Place 
Metaltown. : 

Place aux Dames. 

“My DEAREst WILLE, 

ilies “ And I really don’t see that we need be in any 
hurry to be married. We have only been engaged a year. 
You are only twenty-two, and I am but nineteen; so we are 
quite young enough to wait some time longer yet. Although 
poop is a little queer, yet I can bear with her easily when 

think of the great happiness that is in store for us some 
time. Certainly, dear, we might manage it, as you are so 
impatient, if, when your uncle’s will is opened, you have the 
£30 annuity you expect; but if you don’t get it, your salary 
of £120 is rather small to manage with. I think, darling, we 


had better wait abit’ Am [not a terribly worldly wise 
little thing?” &e., &e, , 


This letter was signed “ Mary.” | 
Of course I had read her letter first, and had inwardly 
resolved upon overcoming her fears and getting married off 
hand. But the second letter put a damper on my hopes. It 

was from my uncle’s solicitor, and ran thus : 

“ Dear Str, | 
“The six months your deceased relative directed his will | 
to be kept sealed were up yesterday, and the will was read | 
by me before several of his relatives. I am desired to make | 
you acquainted with the contents, and enclose you copy of 
will. You will see that, contrary to our expects‘'ons, the 
will, which your uncle himself made, and kept scale:| even 
from me, does not Jeave you apenny. I am astonished at 
this unaccountable conduct, and am grieved at your dis- 
appointment. ‘ 





“Tam, sir, yours, faithfully, 
“JH. Proctor.” | 

My bright hopes were banished, and it was with a sorrow- | 
ful heart that I came to the conclusion that there was nothing | 
to do Lut to wait as patiently as possible. Suddenly awak- | 
ening to the fact that I was half an hour late for the office, I | 
hastened townwards, inwardly praying that my principal, a 
large contractor, had not arrived. As soon as I entered, | 
however, the chief clerk said to me, “ Mr. Herbert, you are 
wanted in Mr. Heywood’s room.” TI hurried in, feeling | 
defiantly careless of the expected reprimand. 
“Good morning, Mr. Herbert. You are late.” 
“T have had unwelcome news, sir, and forgot how the time 
was passing.” And I told him as much as L- thought proper. 
After some discursive talk, he sa:d, 
“T have been well pleased with your business taet and 
energy, Mr. Herbert, and have sent for you now to undertake 
a rather ticklish matter. Oblige me by listening while I put 
you in possession of the facts.” 
“You know we have discontinued working the Lleydem 
brickfields; and it appears that our late manager has allowed 
the royalty to Earl —— to fall into arrear for two years. 
Last week adistraint was made on the premises, and the 
engine that used to ruu on our branch line, and was lying in 
the shed, has been seized and sold for about a quarter of its 
value. The purchaser has run it a little up the line off our 
land, and taken up the rails behind it to prevent its being 
taken back. Now, I consider that such a distress is iNegal, 
and am determined to seek the remedy known in the law as 
“recaption.” I do not care for the bother of a replevin 
action. Now, I want you to go to Lleydem and see how the 
land lies, and then take as many men as you want from the 
Mynedd lead-mines, together with horses, and pull the engine 
on to the main line after the night-mail has _pass- 
ed, and take her with al) haste to Nantygolyn Sta- 
tion in time to meet the up luggage-train at 2.30 in the 
morning. You willthen attach the engine to the train and 
bring her here. Here is the necessary permit to authorize 
ou to stop the train, anda letter to the captain of the mine. 
f, as is quite possible, you mect with resistance, refrain from 
using any more force than is necessary. I wish to avoid any 
fighting. If youconduct this matter successfully it is quite 
probable I may raise your salary, for 1 have been well satis- 
fied with your conduct in the office. Are you sure that you 
perfectly comprehend my instructions ?” 
withdrew to make the necessary preparations and cogi- 
tate about my anticipated good fortune, and the strange 
service I was engaged upon. It had all the charm of adven- 
ture, for 1 was not so sanguine as to hope that such a pro- 
ceeding could be taken entirely without resistance. I 
determined to say nothing about it to Mary, lest she should 
be alarmed. I wrote her a short note, saying that I should 
be away on important business for the next two or three 
days, and urging her to keep a good heart, as I might have 
some good news to tell her when we next met. 


CHAPTER LL. 


I alighted at Nantygolyn Station, and engaged a room at 
the sole inn the village boasts of. It was still early in the 
evening, and I started after dinner to walk as far as Lleydem, 
a distance of about two miles, to reconnoitre. The road ran 
along the hill-side nearly all the way. A shower had laid the 
dust, and ‘the wet foliage of the trees thai clung to the 1ock 
on my right hand, and overhung the path, gleamed brightly 
in the dying light. Far down on my left ran the brawling 
river, just colored with the rain, and from all about arose the 
soft steam from the moistened earth, speaking eloquently in 
its grave-like odor of the sad end of the year that was coming 
so quickly. Autumn is pleasant enough amid the gardens of 
Kent, but very sad is it among the hills. The trees are 
stunted, and the leaves svon flutter slowly downward from 
their ss branches ; and those who have <_ heard the 
musical sighing of the wind through the trees of a lowland 
landscape can have no conception of the weird-like feeling 
that steals over us as we listen to the soughing of the gale 
among the swaying and creaking boughs of the mountain 
pines and birches, and its fiercer shriek as it sweeps up the 
ravines and over the desolate moor. The wind was rising, 
laden with occasional showers, as I reached the brickfield. 
The state of aftairs was worse than I had imagined. The 
engine had been left on an exposed part of the line, and 
where there was a sharp curve, causing the outside rail to be 
much higher than the other. Inclining at such a sharp angle, 
it had been exposed to the full fury of a recent gale, which, 
catching it at so great u disadvantage, had tilted it completely 
over, and it now lay on its side on the embankment, with the 
hindermost wheels, however, resting on, or only partly off, 
the rails. It was a small and very light engine, and had been 
originally intended for the Crimea. 

It was a wild and lonely place where the brickyard was 
situated. It was just where the moorland commenced, and 
where there was nothing to interrupt the eye as it roamed 
over the purple flat, strangely lit up in places by crimsoning 
gleams and patches of golden brown as the light of the 
stormy sunset was reflected from the surface of a pool, or 
shone on a lighter ground of dead rushes and ling. Beyond 
all was a long grey line, which could not be mistaken for 
anything but what it was—the bonny, open sea. If you 
listened intently you could even catch, borne on the ‘wind, the 
faint roar of the surf on the flat sandy shore. 

Nothing could be done that night, and on the morrow 1 
mounted a sorry animal which mine host called a sadcle- 
horse, and rode off to the mines to bespeak the services of a 
dozen men antl three horses—all they had to spare—foreight 
o’clock that night, and then back to the station to put all 
right with the station-master. To disarm suspicion I took a 
rod and made my way down to the now swollen stream. Few 
fish were there in it, for the deadly water from the mines had 
played sad havoc with the finny tribe. More time was passed 
in reverie than in fishing, and tender memories of the past 
mingled strangely with dreams of the future. How happy 

















Mary and I could be in a little cottage ornee I had had my 





eye upon, and which I kpew was to be had at a low rent. 
- al pleasant to hurry home from business, and find a bright 
face to welcome me with a kiss and a bonny smile instead of 
my lonely bachelor rooms. Ah, me! would it ever come to 
pass, I wondered. Surely it must some day ; and yet, some- 
how, I could not look hopefully forward. Perhaps it was the 
lowering weather and the dull, spiritless air that everybody 
wore that depressed me; and it was absurd: yet I felt as if I 
were going to be hanged, or meet with some serious accident 
in this midnight abduction I was engaged in. Vainly trying 
to shake off the feeling, I retraced my steps to the inn. 

At eight o’clock it was already quite dark. When I 
reached the bank over the line I saw that the men, by the 
light of lanterns, had rigged up a temporary crane, and were 
tugging away at the ropes, trying to raise the fallen engine, 
and prizing away with levers and screw-jacks, working 
quietly and well. Most of them were brawny Englishmen, 
imported by Mr. Heywood; the rest were Welshmen, smaller 
made, but wiry and strong. Steadily the work went on under 
my directions, and all the while a soft, unpleasant drizzle 
gradually soaked us through and through. The wind was 
fitful, and many and mysterious were the sounds that it 
brought out of the glens. It moaned dismally through the 
pine woods, showing that the spirit of the storm was abroad, 
and ere long would be upon us in all its savageress. Sud- 
denly a form flitted by, then another and another, and three 
strange men passed by the engine and vanished in the zloom. 
Other eyes were as quick as mine, and saw them. We in- 
stinctively knew that they were the vanguard of the enemy, 
and that soon we might expect opposition. As we afterwards 
learnt, one of the men at the mine had not been able to keep 
the secret from his Delilah. 

“Look sharp, lads, and get her on the line before they 
come,” I cried, and lent a hand to the ropes myself. At last, 
with a thud, she was righted, and then the screw-jacks were 
again applied to lift her properly on the rails. This was done 
without interruption. The horses were harnessed to, and she 
began to move merrily enough, though a rattling noise inside 
made it evident that some of her machinery was broken. 1 
was beginning to hope we might soon gain the main line, 
about half a mile away, when over the bank there came some 
twenty or thirty men and lads. The wheels were scotched 
before we could prevent it. They harnessed a couple of 
horses and half a dozen donkeys to the other end of the 
engine. Two tar-barrels they had brought with them were 
set alight, and blazed furiously, affording plenty of light. I 
warned my men not to have recourse to violence, and in this 
I was seconded by the leader of the opposite side, who was, 
in fact, the purchaser of the engine. : 

“Tt shall be a fair fight,” he said. “Let us see which can 
pull the hardest now, and you take your chance in the law 
afterwards.” 

By mutual consent we unscotched the wheels, and the 
tournament began, First one party gained a few yards, then 
the other. The animals lugged their very hardest, aided by 
the men. The Englishmen were the strongest, although the 
fewest in number, but the incline was in favor of the Welsh- 
men, and at first it seemed as if they would triumph and 
drag the engine back to where the rails were broken up. No 
blows passed between us, and the oe humor shown by 
every one surprised me very much. I felt that 1 was losing 
patience, and must have some hand in it, so took up a lever, 
and, inserting it behind a wheel, strove to urge it onward. 
My friend the commander-in-chief of the enemy did the 
same, but in an opposite direction. What was to be done? 
Things must rapidly end in a free fight. Nobody’s patience 
could stand it much longer. The sons of Cambria in particu- 
lar were becoming excited, and one or twostones had already 
struck the engine, thrown by some outsider in the darkness. 
The mail had passed some time ago, and the luggage-train 
was nearly due. If the struggle continued much longer the 
neighborhood would be aroused, and we should stand no 
chance. At all risks the engine must be carried away before 
daylight. As soon as one side gained an advantage tre 
wheels were scotched by the other, and a dead-lock seemed 
inevitable. A bright idea struck me, and, abandoning my 
lever, I went up to the overseer of the mine, who was work- 
ing as hard as any of them, and asked him who was the best 
runner among the men. 

“There will be none as good as you, sir; and they be all 
tired with this pulley-hauley work.” 

“ Well, ‘oon, Ye oft to Nautygolyn Station ; and I'll come 
back with the engine of the uggage train. Do you see? 
Look to the points at the junction.’ 

‘*Capital, sir!’ exclaimed he, as I turned and dashed over 
the bank and into the narrow road. I had scarcely got out 
of the glare of the fire when I was roughly collared by some- 
body. As he was evidently not a friend, and there was no 
time for explanation, even if I wished to give any, I placed 
my hand over his shoulder and my arm under his chin, and 
with a sudden wrench, taught me by a Welsh collier, forced 
his head back, and left him half insensible on the ground. 

That was a run !—along a rutty, stony road, and the night, 
or rather morning, pitch dark. It was tolerably good run- 
ning that covered the two miles in a quarter of an hour, and 
I was thoroughly pufted as I got into the station. The train 
had been waiting a few minutes, and, although it was ex- 
ceeding my power,I took the responsibility on myself of 
detaching the engine and going forward along the line. The 
junction was soon reached, a lantern held up showed us that 
all was clear, and we steamed slowly up to the engine. Both 
parties had drawn ofl their forces, and were sitting and 
standing in groups a little apart, while rude chaft was freely 
intercheaged. he firelight cast long and wavering shadows 
around, and made the outer darkness look blacker and 
more impenetrable than ever. The rain still came steadily 
down and hissed on the bluzing fires, while the wet ground 
was trodden ankle deep in mud. 

Such a yell arose, after the first astonished silence, from 
our opponents, answered back by a ringing choer from my 
men. The cattle were quickly unloosened afid ridden oft 
out of the way by three men. The ropes were quickly trans- 
ferred to the big engine ; and in the midst of a general melee 
the two locomotives moved slowly off, dragging their horses 
and donkeys backwards. Seeing the uselessness of employing 
brute force against steam, they cut their repes,and we moved 
triumphantly off, followed by a volley of oaths and stones. 
One of the latter struck me on the cheek, laying it open and 
knocking me back on the coals in the tender. It was as 
much as I could do to restrain my men from jumping off and 
charging them. , 

Well, that is how I fought for and won the locomotive. 








I do not know, good reader, if you will want to know any 
more. Incase you do, I may say that my salary was raised 
considerably. Mary decided to take the risks of a married 
life on a still small income; and, so fur, we have had no rea- 
sou to repent taking such an important step.—Zondov 
Society. 
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A SPRING CAPRICE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETC. 


Came your merry laughter falling, 
Musically on my ear, 

As from birds in Spring days calling 
To their loves, the carols clear; 

Came your sweet low laughter pealing 
Through the sad grove of my mind, 

As between sere beech-leaves stealing 
Blows the gentle evening wind. 


Came the richness of your laughter 
As a song that, brought again, 
In the mournful days hereafter, 
Bids the dry heart melt in rain ; 
Came its tones, such music making 
As when, ranked in merry band, 
Curl the crisp waves lightly breaking 
On the dull and sullen sand. 


Came its liquid murmur clearly 
As a fountain’s music sweet, 
That, in the parched desert, dearly 
Doth the tir’d traveller greet ; 
Came its cadence lightly speeding 
O’er my heart’s waste, silent ground, 
As Eve’s silver laugh from Eden 
To the bare, blank world around! 
—London Society. 


—_—_ > -—-——- 


SIR RUPERT’S ROOM. 
BY MARK HARDCASTLE. 


IN 


I felt so young and inexperienced to enter on an engage- 
ment of trust and responsibility, such as I knew that of a 
governess to be, that when I drove to my first situation I saw 
nothing of the beauty which surrounded me. I went through 
the wide-spreading park, and saw nothing of the rich vast 
extent of green, of its silvery gleaming waters, of its giant 
spring-clad trees. I could only sit quite still in the corner of 
the long luxurious carriage, and clasp my hands, and cry in 
my heart that I would try with all my might to make my 
pupil love me, and todo well whatever I should have to do. 
And when Crayden Abbey came in sight at last, I looked 
upon its thick red walls and heavy stacks of chimneys, 
thinking, in a vague and dreamy way, that it was a very 
grand old place; but still wondering above all, Would my 
pupil love me? Could Ido all thatt ought to do? 

In a long oak-wainscoted room, with four narrow stone- 
mullioned windows down one side,I sat, after my solitary 
tea, waiting for the promised visit from my pupil. 
waited for a considerable time, when Lady Hurst brought 
her into me. 

And such a winsome child she was! Ah, little Dolly, ’tis 
twenty long, long years since youcame in to me that night, 
and, leaving your mother’s side, threw two little arms about 
my neck, and pressed two warm red lips upon my own; but 
from that mement, I, who had been feeling so inexpressibly 
lonely in the big strange house until you came, took your 
little image into the inmost depths of my heart; and through 
those twenty years it has lain there undisturbed, beloved and 
cherished always, with a more sacred, if a sadder love, dear, 
than could have been if you were now a happy and beauti- 
ful mother in your turn. 

“This is Dolly, Miss May,” said Lady Hurst, laying her 
white ringed hand with ineffable tenderness on the child’s 
bright hair, which fell to her waist in rich, wide, natural 
weves—* this is Dolly; and I would not let her come before, 

“because I knew you would have no rest after her coming, 
and therefore your only chance was to take it before.” 

She left Dolly with me then, and went to dinner; but 
later, when the child was gone to bed, she came in again, and 
sat down before the fire, telling me all I should be expected 
to do in my new position, and speaking kind and encourag- 
ing wordsto me. We talked a long time of my little pupil; 
and the mother’s voice, naturally rather chill and haughty, 
thrilled with unutterable pride and tenderness. And while I 
watched the firelight play upon her rich dress and gleaming 
jewels, I wondered many things about this mother’s life, so 
wrapt and folded was it round her youngest child. 

“ Perhaps Dolly may be a little too much indulged among 
us all,’ she ended, smiling a contradiction to her words; 
“but I hope not; though being our only little girl, and 
several years younger than her brothers,and the only one 
always at home with us, she is perhaps more thought of. 
Besides which, she is such a winning little thing, and such a 
pet with us all. I fear that her father is really inclined to 
spoil her. His loving indulgence would be dangerous for 
another child ; but I hope it will do Dolly no harm.” 

The voice was so very content, so very confident, that I 
could not help smiling too. i 

“ My reason for wishing for so young a governess,” resumed 

Lady Hurst, “ was this: I want you sometimes kindly to join 
in the child’s play, as there are few children near us of her 
age and position. I amsure you will sometimes amuse as 
well as instruct your little pupil; and I hope we shall be able 
to make you happy in your new home.” 
_ Need T tell how gladly I promised to do so, or how grate- 
ful I felt that night, as 1 stood at one of my narrow deep-set 
windows, looking over the wide fair moonlit park, and think- 
ing how kind had been my reception, and how truly and 
dearly I could love my little pupil ? 

“Twill take you over the house now, Miss May, if you 
would like,” said Dolly after breakfast next morning, in her 
quaint little half-shy, half-patronising way. “ Woulc "you ?” 
J I told her I should like itvery much ; and we went together, 
sometimes walking, sometimes running along the intricate 
endless-sceming passages, and in and out of the high richly- 
furnished rooms; and Dolly told me what they were called 
and who occupied them, and the history of many a rare and 
valuabie curiosity. What a grand old house it was! I felt 

as if I never should be able to venture alone about it. I 
knew that if Dolly had not been with me then, I should have 
lost myself irrecoverably. Even when she only darted on 
before me into one of the rooms, or up one of the staircases 
I felt so bewildered, that I hastened after her lest I should 
lose sight of my little guide. j 
“Shall we go on to the unused part, Miss May,’ 
her Nigus feet dancing at my side; y 
ened *” 


_ “1 don't think I shall be frightened in this very clear day- 
light, Dolly,” Isaid, with great apparent deliberation. “ Are 
= ghosts about, then ¥” 

“OQ, pienty of ghosts,” she laughed softly, “plenty. 
We'll go on, as you say so. We'll i: Rupert’ 
Miss May—shall we ?” 


* she asked, 
“or shall you be fright- 


But 


jit isn’t. 
| before, could I, Miss May ”” 





“O, yes,” I said readily ; “ which is Sir Rupert’s room ?” 

, “DI show you,” rejoined Dolly, a little gravely; “we 
shall come to it presently.” 

We turned into a long arched corridor, lighted by small 
high windows, round which the ivy grew so thick that, though 
it was carefully cut, its depths, shadowing the narrow win- 
dows, made the noonday light in there a rather heavy and 
oppressive gloom. 

“There are no inhabited rooms down here,” Dolly said ; 
|“ and no one comes here except Sir Rupert’s ghost, as the 
1 —_ ony. But, of course, we don’t believe that sort of thing, 
| do we? 

“ Only as the boys’ joke,” I answered promptly, having a 
firm conviction that governesses ought not to allow their pu- 
pils to encourage a belief in ghosts. 

“No; of course, there are no ghosts really,” said Dolly, 
wi‘h a little bit of awe in her lustrous eyes. “ Yet, do you 
know that none of the servants will pass the end of this cor- 
ridor after dark ?” 

“ Very silly of them,” I put in conclusively. 

“ Yes, it is silly,” replied Dolly thoughtfully ; “and yet, do 


jyou know, Miss May, I was frightened too, a good while 
| ago?” 


“Were you really?” L inquired, gazing with feigned asto- 


|nishment into the beautiful little upturned face. 


|. “ Yes, Twas indeed. I never liked to come anywhere near 
jhere except in broad daylight, and with somebody. But 
i Y = , » 


| Hugh and Harry laughed at me, co I left it off. But I can 


|never leave off believing one thing. Sometimes, Miss May, 


| ’'ve heard—noises in Sir Rupert’s room ; and though the boys 


laugh more than ever at that, and say it is my fancy, I know 
I couldn’t fancy odd noises such as I never heard 


“ You might change natural and innocent sounds, by your 
fancy, into mysterious ones, dear,” I said, dropping the sub- 
ject. “Is this Sir Rupert’s room, then ?” 

“ Yes.” 

We were entering a large, very dimly-lighted chamber, 
wit a high dark wainscot, from the rich carvings of which 
hung heavy cobwebs, stretching from group to group of fruit 
and leaves and flowers; while the delicate moulding between 
was lost and buried in the undisturbed dust of many years. 
A grand old oaken bed stood opposite us; but the hangings 
were moth-eaten and colorless, like the soft dust-laden car- 
pet, over which the child stepped lightly and unwillingly, 
holding my hand all the time, and pulling me on when I 
wanted to stop and look at the curious and beautiful work- 
manship around me. 


“Come,” she whispered ; “ don’t stand just here among the 
stairs.” 





go into Sir Rupert’s room, | bee: 


“Let us sit down, then,” J said, “in this deep window- 
seat, and you will tell me why this is called Sir Rupert’s 
” 


T had | room. 


“This js the worst place of all to sit in. But never mind, 
if you like it,” said Dolly, with an odd little attempt at 
fearlessness. “ Are we to sit on this great cushion? The 
moths ave eating it quickly, aren’t they? O, I haven't been 
in here before for such a time; and—and I think we won't 
mind going into the inner room to-day, will we ?” 

“T think we have seen ouite enough for one day,” I an- 
swered, seeing she was anxious for that reply. Vhich is 
the inner room? Is that great door the entrance to it ?” 


“ 


fired the first shot too; but it was a shameful thing for so 
many to fight against one. Before he died he had killed two 
of them, Miss May—two more besides his brother’s servant. 
Now you know why the carpet is so stained, O, isn’t it a ter- 
rible story? And it is that very fight that I can sometimes 
hear—scuffling and struggling—and, QO, all so distinct. Let 
us go now; shall we?” 

I saw that the child had wrought herself into a painful 
state of excitement in telling the story; and so while I 
soothed and quieted her, we left the room together. 

Il. 

The months passed so smoothly, pleasantly, and unevent- 

fully in my new home, that Christmas seemed to come upon 
me almost unawares. I was very happy, in spite of that 
lonely-heartedness, which is always, I think, inseparable from 
a governess'’s life ; and I loved my little pupil so dearly, that 
even if I had a happy home to go to for that — y time, t 
could hardly have borne to leave her. Hugh and Harry were 
at the Abbey now for thei: Christmas vacation, and they and 
Dolly and I had grown to be very firm and merry friends to 
gether. They were bold daring boys, pleasant and good-pa- 
tured; but I never wondered that the gentle, brilliant, beau- 
tiful child, my little one, should be the idol of the house. 
Day by day she seemed to grow deeper and deeper into all 
our hearts—if she possibly could grow deeper into her 
mother’s than she must have been from her birth. I used to 
notice, even with a trembling fear, how that mother’s calm 
face would brighten with a wonderful warm light at only 
the distant sound of the light step or gleeful voice, and how 
Sir Hugh's rapid impetuous tones would soften tenderly, and 
his quick eyes fill with a deep and quiet love, at touch of the 
tiny caressing fingers. 
reat days there were at Crayden Abbey through that 
Christmas time, and at all the other great houses within reach 
of us, where there were children to come home and to be en- 
tertained. And at all these parties I was proud and glad to 
see how my little one, in her radiant childish beauty, reigned 
a fairy queen among other children. What her mother felt, 
seeing this, I could often guess—guess sometimes with a pang 
of bitter pain. 
Of course there were many nights that winter-time when 
Sir Hugh and Lady Hurst went out alone, and the boys and 
Dolly and I had the big old house to ourselves. A merry, 
noisy, echoing place we made of it then, you may be sure. 

On this night that I am going to tell of, Sir Hugh and 
Lady Hurst were to dine at a distance—so far off that p= | 
started quite early in the afternoon. Dolly stood in the hall, 
talking to her father and me, while we waited for Lady Hurst 
to come downstairs. 

“ Take care of sg little sister, u:y lads,” said Sir Hugh, 
as the boys dashed in and pulled up suddenly, for they still 
stood in a little wholesome awe of their father; “and take 
care of Miss May too; and enjoy yourselves as much as you 
can; and don’t expect us till you see us, for our coming home 
appears to me extremely uncertain. Here’s mamma ; another 
kiss, my beauty.” 

This was to Dolly, who sprang into his arms, and laid her 
little bright head upon his shoulder. 

“ Good-bye, papa; [ll take care of them all.” 

This was one of Dolly’s favorite jokes, and we always 





“Yes. In there is a kind of dark closet, and when you 
are inside you can pull a handle, and the wainscot on this 
side slides over the door and hides it entirely. But papa 
says the machinery is all rusty now, and will not move. 
That’s the key of the door hanging up beside it; but papa 
goes in sometimes, so that isn’t rusty. I don’t think there’s 
anything inside except all the big old pictures out of this 
rvom piled against the wall there.” 

“T see, dear; and who was Sir Rupert ?” 

“QO, Tl tell you all the story if you like,” said Dolly, in 
a low serious voice, as she nestled beside me on the deep 
window-seat in the gloomy room, “This house, you know, 
Miss May, was quite old in those times when King Charles 
was fighting against his people, and his people fighting 
against him; and my great-great-great-grandfather was one 
of those people who"—here the little lips grew rather tight 
and stern—‘“ went against his king. He ought not to have 
been living in this house really, because Sir Rupert was 
the oldest brother ; but Sir Rupert hadn’t any wife or chil- 
dren, and didn’t care to live anywhere particularly, but liked 
to go about with the king and the soldiers—of course he 
fought on the right side--so he sold this Abbey to his brother, 
who had it full of servants and people who were all Puritans. 
Then there was that terrible battle, you know, when King 
Charles was beaten, and all the Cavaliers had to hide away 
wherever they could. And late that night my great-great- 
great-grandfather opened the window and let poor Sir Ru- 
pert creep into the house to find a shelter. They were on 
different sides, you sce, about Oliver Cromwell and King 
Charles, but of course they loved each other because they 
were brothers — though papa says all brothers didn’t love 
each other in those days—and Mr. Hurst brought Sir Ra- 
pert up here, and brought him nice things to eat and drink, 
and never told any one. 

“ He locked that outer door upon him, and felt that he was 
quite safe here ; but if he heard any alarm, he was to keep in 
the little room, and slide back the panel. Of course poor Sir 
Rupert felt himself safe in his brother's house, and used to 
come out of his closet a good deal, and walk about here. 
But one evening, just as he was coming out to breathe a lit- 
ule fresh air, he saw a man, a horrible Puritan servant with 
short hair, jump in softly from the window-sill, and stand 
there, and tell him Cromwell's soldiers were behind. Sir 
Rupert knew that the man who had betrayed him was one 
of his brother’s servants; he knew his brother couldn't fight 
against his own side, even for him; and he knew that he 
couldn’t killa whole troop. So he—he just raised his pistol, 
Miss May, and shot the man dead on—on that very spot at 
our feet where the stain is; for he had never ventured to go 
farther in, after he had seen Sir Rupert’s figure in the door- 
way. Do you know that these rooms are so far away from 
the cheerful part of the house, and the walls are so thick, 
that nobody heard the shot, and Sir Rupert was standing 
quite still there, and the dead man was lying quite still here, 
when Mr. Hurst came in on one of his visits. They had not 
said one word to each other; but one brother was holding 
out his hand sorrowfully, and the other was holding his for- 
givingly—and both were very, very sad—when a crowd of 
soldiers followed their guide through this window. O, Miss 
May, mustn’t it have been a dreadful sight, especially to Mr. 
Hurst, who knew he couldn’t prevent them taking his 
brother? But they did not take him, Miss May, after all. 
There was a terrible fight here—here on this very floor—and 
they left Siy Rupert dead in the doorway, just where he had 

n all the time. Certainly it was his own fault that he was 








killed, as he wouldn’t let them take him alive, and he had 


laughed at it, just as if we had never heard it before. 
“That's right, dear. Now I shall know that they are all 
safe,” said Sir Hugh, his eyes full of a smile that was good 
to see, as he felt the warm little clreek against his own! 
“ Good-bye, my treasure! good-bye, my best little treasare !” 
Lady Hurst sailed down the broad oak stairs, holding up 
her white velvet skirt in one hand, and a rare and brilliant 
bouquet in the other. Dolly had taken her fur cloak from 
her maid, and now came forward with it. But when she held 
it up, daintily and demurely, her mother dropped the frail 
flowers and the rich white dress, and kneeling down upon it 
on the marble pavement, to bring her face on a level with the 
child’s, clasped her closely to her. 
“ Dolly Testes, the little arms are toe short yet; put them 
round mother’s neck instead.” 
As she knelt so, the child fast in her embrace, the flowers 
crushed and unheeded at her feet, the father looking down 
upon them both with a curious glad pride and tenderness, 
a strange incomprehensible fear stole over me, a fear of 
their leaving me alone with the care of their darling, and for 
a minute the re seemed greater than I could bear. 
Only for that minute did I feel it, though. When we all 
steod together to watch the carriage right out of sight, we 
were the gayest little party possible. 
“Miss May, will you consent to hide-and-seek?” asked 
Hugh, beginning at once to follow his father’s advice, and 
enjoy himself. 
“ Yes, willingly; if Dolly and Harry like it.” 
“ O, yes, we like it!” they both cried at once; and I said 
we would begin at once, as it would not be light very long, 
and then we could play firelight games in the school- 
room. 
They answered delightedly, and we raced each other along 
the passages, while the echo of our rapid footsteps and our 
laughter went before. 
It was a grand house for hide-and-seek ; and I enjoyed the 
game as thoroughly as the children did. 
“Just one more find,—just one more, please, Miss May,” 
pleaded Dolly, when 1, feeling the short winter afternoon was 
drawing in, proposed to change the game. “I have a plan, 
and I want just one more hide, please,’ she went on, her 
little feet dancing, as they always did when she was earnest 
and excited: “I have a plan; just one more hide, please. 
Hugh, it’s your turn to seek.” 
She watched Hugh out of sight with impatient eyes, then 
she whispered her plan: 
“Miss May, you and I will hide in Sir Rupert’s room. 
Hugh will never, never guess it; because—because be knows 
I’m a littie bit frightened of being there—at least, that I used 
to be. So he will never look there, and never find us—never, 
and our side will win. Would you mind, though ?” 
J mind, if she did not! 
“Then come now, quick. Harry will lock us in, won’t 
you, Harry? and hang the key up again where it is now; 
then hide yourself somewhere, as far away as possible. O, 
what a good thought it is! Hugh never will guess.” 
The light feet ran down the gloomy darkening corridor, I 
following closely, for Dolly had fast hold of my dress all the 
time. We went gaily together into the great high room, 
walking heedlessly over those faded stains on the colorless 
carpet. When Harry took down the key, and I saw how 
large and massive it was, an odd little shudder crept over me; 
but before I could speak, he had opened the door, and Dolly, 
half curiously, half timidly, stepped in, still holding me so, 
that I could not but follow immediately. Harry hung the 





key upon its hook again, and then ran off. 
bolly still held me in the darkness, and I was very glad. 
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I felt almost afraid of her passing from my touch, as well as 
from my sight. Presently we grew accustomed to the black- 
ness; and Dolly even whispered, laughing softly, that it 
would be greater fun still, if we could slide the panel back, 
so that neither Hugh nor Harry could find us. For my own 

art, I felt relieved that we could not; and I said I fancied 
Hugh would hardly be able to find us as it was. 

“T don’t really think he will,” cried Dolly in her gleeful 
voice “I don’t seem a bit afraid now, do you ?” 

“No; but I want to feel what the place is like. Let me go 
a moment, pet.” : 

But when I moved my hand along the walls, I felt nothin 
but dust and cobwebs, until it came against the pile of ol¢ 
pictures propped there. Dolly’s groping fingers had just 
seized mine again, when we could hear the noisy opening of 
the door at the other end of the long outer room, and we 
guessed rightly that Harry was found, and that Hugh had a 
good idea of our hiding-place. j ; 

“Stop, stop a moment!” exclaimed Dolly, in an excited 
whisper; “I'll go behind the big pictures. I won’t mind the 
dirt.” 

Before I had time to stop her or help her, ske was, I sup- 
pose, safely hidden under the boards and canvas, for her 
voice had a half-muftled sound when she told me she was 
“all right now.” 

At that instant I heard the key put into the lock, and 
through the open doorway came a little light at last. 

“ Miss May, [declare !” shouted Hugh, pulling me triumph- 
antly from the narrow room. “ Now, where’s Dolly? Not 
far off, I'll be bound.” 

He was just going back to seek Dolly, when Harry, guess- 
ing her stratagem, and 1 wer to delay his brother’s triumph, 
pulled him back, turned the key upon his sister, and, with it 
in his hard, ran off, shouting that our side was not beaten 


et. 
? This of course assured I~ that Dolly was hidden in the 
closet; and he turned and followed, crying that this was un- 
fair, as it certainly was. But Harry had had a good start, and 
was the better runner too. 

“Dolly my darling,” I cried, wishing with all my heart 
that I was locked into the darkness with her, “ come close to 

You will not mind being by your- 
Hugh is gone for the key; he will 
be back in a few minutes.” 
 [ heard a movement of the boards, and I waited. 

“Come close to me; with only the door between us, 
Dolly.” 
oi Tonnuen’* answered a distant, muffled voice ; “ the things 
have slipped, and I cannot pet out now till you come and 
move them. I don’t mind, Miss May dear. I’m not afraid— 
don’t you mind.” 

I ran to the other door, and called and listened, but I heard 
no sign of the boys’ return. 

“Do you hear them coming now?” questioned Dolly’s 
distant voice, when I had regained my old position. 

“ Not yet, dear; but they must come in a few minutes.” 

And again I ran and shouted; but the dismal corridor only 
echoed my own frightened tones, and gave me back no 
answer. 

_ “Dolly dear,” I cried again, through the key-hole, only 
wanting to hear her speak, “ Dolly, I am here.” 

Then the little weak voice answered me. 

“ Miss May dear, I feel so strange, just as if I couldn't 
breathe. And I hear odd sounds—do you ?” 

“ No, darling, nothing. Perhaps you hear the boys.” 

“N-no. Will they come soon ?” 

“T think so, pet; Lam going to hasten them now. 
enly be a minute or two away.” 

“Don’t go yet,” the child pleaded; wait a little minute. 
Hugh is sure to come. It is so dark.” 

Then I put my mouth to the key-hole, and spoke to my 
little one again. 

“ Do you hear me, darling ?” 

i 

“ Then, Dolly dear, if I sing your favorite hymn, will you 
sing it with me? 
would d« us good and cheer us.” 

She began the hymn at once, without waiting to answer 
me; and I joined her, singing as loudly as I could, glad that 
my plan had succeeded so well. But presently I missed the 
little smothered voice, and I stopped, calling out to ask her 
why it was. 

“T ean’t, Miss May”—the answer seemed more faint and 
distant now, though my ear was at the key-hole; “TI feel as 
if I could do nothing. Don’t go.” 

“T must, my darling,” I cried, in untold fear; “ I must go 
for Harry.” 

I fled along the passages, calling at every ry stop ing at 
every door and window, with the same cry, “ Hugh! Harry! 
boys!” 

At last, through one of the staircase windows, I saw them, 
and I darted from the house and followed. I was just in 
sight of them, when I saw Hugh seize Harry, who laughingly 
held the key up at arm’s length out of his brother's reach. 
As Hugh sprang to grasp it, Harry flung it from him heed- 
lessly—tlung it, in one moment, over the stone wall of the 
kitchen-garden; but none but myself could see that it fell 
into the old deep unused well. I saw the key drop, though I 
did not hear it; and I looked for one helpless moment down 
the shaft, while Harry’s | was half laughter, and Hugh’s 
angry exclamation pierced me where I stood. Then I ran 
wildly back to the house, seeing nothing and hearing nothing 
by the way. I sped in through one of the servants’ entrances, 
shouting as I ran, to tell them to send men to Sir Rupert’s 
room with tools to break the door. I knew they heard and 
understood me, though I never stopped to say it; and I fled 
on breathlessly up the stairs and along the corridor, crying 
now, in my passionate “— fear, that | was coming to rescue 
my darling. But this I knew I cried below my breath, in 
the deathlike muffled fear which was clinging round my 
heart. 

“ Here I am, my pet,” I whispered, bending to the keyhole; 
“vou shall be let out ina moment now.” 

“But no answer came from my imprisoned child. 

“Speak to me, Dolly dear,” I cried, my voice shrill and 
tremulous; “ just one word.” 

And I listened with beating heart for the distant voice. But 
no answer, not even a faint, faint word, came back to me. 

“Tam solonely here without you, pet.” 

No answer still. 

Then I beat at the door wildly, erying—literally shrieking 
—for help. I heard footsteps hurrying up the distant stairs, 
and I called to the servants to make haste, breaking off in 
that ery to plead again with my little one for just one word. 

. ally ! darling! Dolly! Dolly, answer me one word, 
my dearest.” 

‘The steps came on through the passage and into the room, 
and a crowd of curious and troubled faces gathered round 


I shall 


We should be more companions so; and it | 8 


me. Some one took my hands from the door, and I started 
back, uttering brokenly my thanks and gratitude. ; 

One heavy blow upon the door broke it a little, but did 
not open it. My glad exultant cry pierced the thick panels. | 

“ Now we are coming, Dolly dear, now we are coming;” | 
and while they tried a second time in vain, I wrung my 
hands, still crying with all my useless strength, “ Now, dar- 
ling! now you are to come to me.” 

Tue door burst open; then I felt suddenly blinded and be- 
wildered by looking into the darkness beyond, and I crept 
back a little way. The men clustered into the narrow closet. 
Hugh and Harry, foremost of them all, were groping in the 
dark as they called their little sister’s name. 

With a new and sudden strength I pushed the crowding 
forms aside, took the heavy pictures easily in my shaking 
hands, and moved them away as if they had been feather’s 
weight. Then, even in the deep gloom, I could see her—I 
often see her so,even now, in my troubled dreams. 

With the little white figure in my arms, the long bright 
hair hanging against me—one tangled, clotted mass touching 
my hand with a toueh that wrung my heart with a sharp 
and shuddering agony—I came out from the darkness. 

I think they all drew back from me as I bore her through 
them; but the crowd of horror-stricken faces followed me 
afar off, as I tottered from that gloomy room with my dar- 
ling. 

NM darling! Ah, it was too hard just yet to think that 
this Tittle bleeding form, in its soiled and stained white dress, 
was not my little one, but that she lived already another life 
than ours, far, far away from us all, in a white robe that 
never should be stained nor spotted more. 

I laid her on her own little bed in the softened lamplight ; 
I washed the little white shoulder that had been so cruelly 
bitten; I washed and brushed the soft rippling hair; and 
then I sat beside her, and my eyes were aching, as they were 
fixed upon the little white still face. 

I know not who came or went; I know not if any one 
stayed with me. I know not how many hours I sat so; 
but at last, late—very late—in the winter night, whose 
chill I could not feel, I knew that the door had opened for 
the mother to come in. I heard each fvotstep, as it fell upon 
my own heart, while she came up to the side of the little 
bed opposite me. 

I slowly lifted my heavy eyes, in which all life and light 
seemed to have died forever, from my little one’s face to the 
one that bent above it—a face I could hardly have recognised. 
My lips moved; I was trying to tel! the mother how I had 
killed her child; but no sound came. I fancied I was speak- 
ing fast and loud, but though the words were framed by m 
tight stift lips, no sound followed. Looking across the bed, 
the mother strangely, coldly signed to some one to take me 
away. They raised me, and led me towards the door, while 
the figures all melted slowly and mistily from around me, 
leaving nothing distinct but that wild, cold look with which 
I had been sent from my darling’s side. My feet tottered, 
my head swam. I suppose I drew back as they forced me 
on; I suppose I would not let them take me away. I know 
I fancied I was dying too, and wanted to die there beside 
the child whom I had killed; but at that instant Sir Hugh, 
his face fierce and cruel in its anguish, shut the door with 
his own hand against me. Then, through the closed dvor, 
there followed me one thrilling agonised cry—a cry like 
which I never have heard cry since, like which I hope that I 
may die before I hear a cry again; and then all the dreary 
world was blotted from me in a sudden, heavy, lasting dark- 
ness. 

Many and many a winter day I spent in my own room, 
apart from all sound in the great silent rye too ill and 
weak to move, after the terrible blindness had left me. Some 
times a pitying face would look in upon me, sometimes a 
pitying word be said, but never a loving one, never a tender 
one. I did not wonder that only the servants came to see me. 
I knew how hard it would be for any one who loved Dolly to 
bear to look upon my face. So, one early, early morning, as 
soon as I was able to walk,1 crept away to my darling’s 
rave, and from there, when the sun had risen, I crept far- 
ther out into the wide, cold world, which seemed to me just 
then only avaster, lonelier grave than the one on which my 
burning fevered cheek had rested. 

I did not know until long afterwards that I had been alone 
at Crayden Abbey with the servants through all those weeks ; 
that Lady Hurst and Sir Hugh had left it after the funeral; 
for the mother’s heart was broken, and they feared her life 
or reason going, if she stayed in the memory-haunted place. 
That is twenty years ago, as I said; and Sir Hugh and Lady 
Hurst have never returned to England. Mr. Hugh and his 
wife and children live at the old place now; but the !ong, 
gloomy ge has been built up, and there is no entrance 
now to Sir Rupert’s room. Sir Hugh’s grandchildren have 
not even heard of its existence, nor do they ever hear of the 
“ seuffling, struggling sounds,” which must have frightened 
my darling to death in that rat-haunted darkness, even be- 
fore the savage bite was given—the sounds that she used to 
say she heard in that past time, when she fancied Sir Ru- 
pert’s ghost fought sti! at times with his betrayer. 

Twenty years! and I have never told this tale before. I do 
it simply now, without preface or appendix. It matters not 
where I lived before those few months which I have told of, 
and which seem to hold my entire life; it matters not where 
I have lived since. The name I have given here is not my 
own ; yet is my little story true—most sadly, pitifully true. — 
Belgravia. 
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CUBAN BEGGARS. 


That apparently hapless mendicant shuffling along the 
white, heated en | of a narrow street, is a blind negro, with 
the imposing nickname of Cara Catambungo. He is attired 
in a clean suit of brown holland, and he wears 4 broad- 
brimmed panama. His flat, splay feet are bare, exhibiting 
where one of his toes has been consumed by a nigua, a 
troublesome insect which introduces itself into the foot, and, 
if not eradicated in time, remains there to vegetate. Across 
his shoulders is slung a huge canvas bag for depositing comes- 
tible alms, and in his hand is a long rustic staff. Charity 
with a Cuban isa leading principle of his religion, and to re- 
lieve the indigent—no matter whether the object for relief be 
worthy or not—is next in importance to erage | the 
mind to a father-confessor. Mindful of the native weakness 
in this respect, Cara Catambungo bears his sorrows from door 
to door, confident that his affliction and his damaged foot will 
command pity whithersoever he wanders. But he is impu- 
dent, and a boisterous, swaggering fellow. Hear him as he 
demands compassion, with his swarthy, fat face upturned to 
the blazing sun, and with a long cigar between his bulging 
1 


ips. 
ave Maria! here’s the poor blind man; poor fellow! 





Give him a medio (a threepenny-piece) somebody. Does no- 





body hear him, el pobrecito? Come, make haste! Don’t 
keep the poor fellow waiting. Poor Cara Catambungo! He 
is stone blind, poor fellow, and his feet are blis*ered and sore. 
Misericordia, senores. Barajo! why don’t somebody answer ? 
Which is mi s’nora Mercedes’ house? Will somebody lead 
me to it? Mis’nora Mercedes !” 

Catambungo knows most of his patrons by name. Dona 
Mercedes appears at her iron-grated window, through the 
bars of which the benevolent lady offers a silver coin and a 
small loaf. 

“Gracias mi s’nora; Dios se la pague su merced! (May 
Heaven reward your worship.) Who's got a light for the 
poor ciego ?” 

Somebedy favors the ciego with a light, and Cara Catum- 
bungo goes on his way smoking and humming a tune, and 
presently harangues in another street. 

Will it be believed that this wanderer has a farm in the 
country, with slaves in his employ, and hundreds of dollars 
in his exchequer? When not on beggar-beat, Catambungo 
retires to his possessions, where he lives luxuriously. Like 
some of his begging fraternity, the negro occasionally varies 
his mendicant trade by oflering for sale lottery-tickets bearing 
what he calls “ lucky numbers.” The Havannah lottery is a 
great institution in Cuba, and has an extraordinary fascina- 
tion for rich as well as poor. Each ticket costs seventeen 
dollars, and is printed in such a form as to be susceptible cf 
division into seventeen parts, so as to suit all pockets. The 
prizes vary from one hundred to one hundred thousand 
dollars, and there are two “sorteos,’ or draws, monthly. 
Our friend Catambungo often invests in fragments of unsold 
tickets, and on one occasion he drew a prize to the value cf 
seven hundred dollars, which good luck, together with -his 
beggar savings, enabled him to purchase a farm and to hire a 
few laborers to work it with. Whether from habit or from 
love of gain, Catambungo never forsook his favorite voca- 
tion, but continued to bear his sorrows from door to door, as 
if they stl belonged to him. 

In Cuba, at least, beggars may be said to be choosers. 
Saturday is the day which they prefer for transacting their 
business, because it precedes Sunday, when the faithful 
attend high mass in the church, and go to confess. Except 
on Saturday, and on some festive occasions, it is a rare event 
for a beggar to be seen asking alms in the public streets. 

Every Saturday morning I pay my respects to Don Benigno 
and his amiable senora, Mercedes, who, like most of their 
hospitable neighbors, keep open house in more than one way : 
the huge doors of their habitation being ajar at all hours. 
As I sit chatting with my worthy hostess, the street door— 
which has direct communication with the reception room—is 
boldly thrown open, and a white lady, attired in well-starched 
muslin, and adorned with jewels, enters. I rise, in accord- 
ance with the polite custom of the country, while Don 
Benigno offers a visitor a rocking-chair. The conversation 
proceeds on subjects of general interest, in which the visitor 
joins. Curiously, I am never introduced to the lady in mus- 

in; but the unusual behavior of my host is soon accounted 
for. After a few minutes the stranger senora rises, and 
approaching Dona Mercedes, offers her hand. Dona Mercedes 
does not take the proffered palm, but simply places upon it a 
piece of silver coin of the value of a franc. 

“May Heaven reward you,” says the lady-beggar, and takes 
her gift and her leave without another word. 

Something like a Beggars’ Opera may be realised whilst 
sitting before Don Benigno’s huge window on Saturday 
morning, and watching the thriftless performers as they pass. 
The entertainment “opens” at the early hour of six a.m; 
from that time till the Cuban breakfast-hour of eleven, we 
are treated with begging solos only: mendicants who stand 
and deliver monologues like Cara Catambungo or Munekon 
—an equally popular beggar. Sometimes the applicant for 
charity announces himself with a bold bang on the door, 
followed by the pious ejaculation, “ Ave Maria!” The lame, 
or otherwise afflicted, are content with simply directing atten- 
tion to their misfortune, while the less “ favored” attract pub- 
lic regard by humming a wild air, to which a gibberish 
libretto is attached, or by descanting upon social and political 
matters. The ill-paved condition of the Cuban streets, the 
inefficient supply of water, the bad lighting of the town at 
night, the total absence of anything like proper drainage, are 
favorite topics with these open-air orators. 

Our Beggars’ Opera concludes with a brilliant chorus of 
mendicants, who, at twelve o’clock, visit their patrons in 
large companies. At that hour, one of Don Benigno’s slaves 
enters with a large flat basket containing a quantity of small 
two-penny loaves, which the negro places upon the marble 
floor in front of the open door. Soon a crowd of beggars of 
all shades and castes, who, during the last half-hour, have 
been squatting in a row under the broad shade of the oppo- 
site houses, approach, and, without bidding, help to empty 
the capacious bread-basket. Further up the street they go 
picking > more crumbs at rich mansions, whose owners 
occasionally vary their entertainment by providing for their 
vagrant visitors a little ajiaco, or native soup. 

Cuban people are not fond of bestowing their charity 
through the medium of a public institution. The only place 
of the kind in that part of Cuba which I am describing is 
called the Beneficencia, or alms-house, which is under the 
superintendence of the Sisters of Charity. Wealtby ladies 
contribute largely towards the support of this establishment, 
but, in order to provide funds, public raffles are indispensa- 
ble. Nothing succeeds in Cuba so well as something in 
which chance or luck, combined with amusement, is the in- 
ducement of the venture, and a raffle in aid of funds for the 
famished is always popular. 

Dona Mercedes, the most benevolent of ladies, tells me 
that she and the prosperous senoras already referred to have 
in project a grand bazaar for the benetit of the poor, to which 
everybody is expected to contribute. The articles received 
for the purposes of the bazaar are to be exhibite in one of 
the big saloons of the governor’s house, which overlooks the 
Plaza de Armas, and they will be rafiled for during three 
special evenings. For weeks Dona Mercedes and her chari- 
table sisters are busy collecting and numbering the contribu- 
tions as they arrive, or twisting the paper chances into the 
form of cigar-lights. 

The military square presents an animated scene on thie 
evenings of the raffle. Twelve tables, bearing rich cloths 
and silver candelabra, are distributed about the broad pro- 
menade of the plaza. Around each table are seated a score 
of the fairest of Cuba’s daughters, elegantly attired in 
evening costume, without any head-covering, and with only 
a scarf or shawl lightly protecting their fair shoulders. Dona 
Mercedes looks charming in a pink grenadine dress, and with 
her luxuriant black hair tastefully arranged, as a Cuban 
senora alone knows how. Each lady adopts her most in- 
sinuating manner in order to dispose of her twisted tickets, 
the greater portion of which contain, of conrse, blanks, or 4 





consolatory couplet like a motto in a cracker, for the gratifi- 
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cation of the unsuccessful purchaser. There is a loud cheer- 


ing when a prize is drawn, especially if it happen to be of 
importance, like the “grand prize,” which consists of a 
prettily worked purse containing six golden onzas (twenty 
pounds sterling). 

Crowds of beggars are assembled within range of the 
plaza, and some of them occasionally invest in a medio or 
peseta’s worth of tickets, but as pwn people are never per- 
mitted to mix with white folk in public, their tickets are 
hanced to them by officials appointed for that purpose. Some 
of those blacks are “ retired” slaves: in other words, ne- 
groes who have become free, either by devoting their savings 
of many years to the purchase of their liberty, or by having 
the latter left them as a legacy by an indulgent master. 
Those who have ability and industry make the most of their 
precious gift by devoting their energies to trade or to music, 
for which accomplishment negroes have often a natural in- 
clination; but the infirm or the inactive—and of these there 
is always a majority—are reduced to penury, in which condi- 
tion they fall naturally into begging ways, und prosper ac- 
eordingly. 

That intelligent looking black who craves of me a peseta 
in order to buy a small bundle of tickets for the raffle, is a 
well-known beggar. His name is Roblejo, and he owes his 
freedom to the publication of a book of poems written by 
himself. Assisted by a benevolent litterateur, Roblejo was 
enabled to transfer his poetic lucubratiuns into readable form, 
and the novelty taking the public fancy, subscribers were 
found sufficient for the purpose of printing the book, and 
eflecting the author's emancipation. 

“ Hola, Don Pancho! How goes it with thee?’ The indi- 
vidual whom IL address is probably the most popular beggar 
in the town. ITlis real name is Pancho Villergas, but he is 
commonly known as El Rey del Orden (the Order King). 
I have often endeavored to secure a faithful likeness of this 
illustrious gentleman, but Pancho cannot be prevailed upon 
to sit either to an artist orto a photographer. Whenever the 
sibject is broached by me, El Rey del Orden grins, shakes 
his head knowingly, and observes, in the only English with 
which he is conversant: 

*“ Oh ye—s; vary vel, no good, good mopnin.’” 

Pancho is a genuine white man, but age and exposure to the 
sun and wind have bronzed him to mulatto color. He has a 
picturesque Saint Francis beard, and a benign, strongly 
marked countenance. He wears a coat of many shaded 
cloths, which, buttoned up to his neck, gives him a military 
appearance, while it economises his linen. Upon his head 1s 
a tall beaver hat, whieh has seen better days, but whieh the 
Order King is careful to keep well brushed. Pancho is 
slightly crazed in his intellect, and his monomania consists 
in the belief that he is not a beggar, but a benefactor to his 
country. With this notion, no persuasion will induce him to 
accept of a donation in the shape of coin. Those who are 
acquainted with Pancho’s weakness, and are desirous of re- 
lieving his wants, must do so through the medium of strata- 
gem. If they succeed in imposing upon El Rey del Orden 
by prevailing upon him to “ borrow” food or raiment, they 
consider themselves amply rewarded for their act of charity. 
The only article which the King of Order will deign to ac- 
cept is foolscap writing-paper, because he believes that the 
use to which he applies it will be beneficial to mankind in 
general, and to Cuba in particular. He fills his foolscap with 
correspondence, which he addresses to the highest authori- 
ties; the favored recipients being his excellency the gover- 
nor, the alcalde mayor, and members of the town council. 
Whenever any political or social question is raised, the Order 
King is sure to despatch an important document bearing his 
opinion and advice. His majesty is usually his own letter- 
carrier, unless he can meet with a trustworthy messenger in 
the shape of a priest, an officer, or a policeman. The matter 
contained in the momentous memorials occupies from eigh- 
teen to twenty closely-written sheets, and is always prefaced 
with the imposing heading : “ Yo, el Rey” (I, the king). 

Pancho’s indigence and infatuation have a romantic ori- 
gin. This old, shabby-looking object befcre me was at one 
time a well-to-do-planter, and held a high position among 
merchants. One fatal day he became enamored of a Creole 
coquette, who cruelly jilted him. The disappointment turned 
his brain. People attributed his harmless insanity to eccen- 
tricity, and merchants transacted business with him as of old, 
till one heartless scoundrel, taking advantage of his misfor- 
tune, swindled him out of a large sum of money, and this 
deed eventually led to Pancho’s insolvency and utter ruin.— 
All the Year Round. 


_—_@-—___—. 
THE TOMB OF CAIN. 


“ News for you, my boy!” cried I, bursting into the coftee- 
room of Smitri’s Hotel at Damascus, where my compagnon de 
voyage Was just commencing an unusually late breakfast, 
even for Aim. “T've found anew place for you to visit, 
that'll be worth any amount to talk about des you get 
home again.” 

We had reached “ the rose-garden of Syria” by diligence 
the evening before, with leisure to admire, under a glorious 
sunset, the great white city embowered in the fragrant sha- 
dows of her countless orange-groves, and the everlasting hills 
towering over all. Butitis only too well known that the 
genuine British tourist has an inveterate habit of swallowin 
new impressions quicker than he can digest them; and [, 
having risen at four on the following morning, had alread 
bathed in the Abana (cool and clear as in the days of Naaman), 
tramped through the Grand Bazaar, peeped into the Great 
Mosque, surveyed the quaint architecture of the Dervishes’ 
College, and come back, in a state of high mental indigestion, 
and physical perspiration, to do injustice to a breakfast 
which deserved to have occupied an hour instead of ten 
minutes. 

But my companion, in spite of his penchant for lying in 
bed till half-past nine, on to give him his due, a B Biseer 
to the back-bone. Mr. Murray never had a stancher disciple. 
He had tramped all round Jerusalem, at the heels of 9 guide 
admirably unfitted for his occupation, ticking off the Holy 
Places as one might cross out debts in a ledger; he had gone 
down Joseph’s Well at Cairo, “just to say he had been 
there ;” had mounted the Great Pyramid (“ It’s the thing to 
do, you know”); and bought a perfect barrow-load of rubbish 
at the gate of the Holy Sepulchre, “ because one must have 
something from Jerusalem to show at home.” He was one 
of those men who would scale the Himalaya if any one were 
to pronounce it impossible, and, directly he got to the top 
remark that “it wasn’t half so good as some of the hills in 
England.” 

“And what’s this new place that you've discovered?” he 
asks, nearly choking himself with a huge mouthful of beef- 
steak—a dish which the English traveller seems to create as 
if by magic wherever he goes. 

“Just what I’ve been looking for!” answer I triumphantly. 





“My Arab tells me that that little white tower yonder, on 
the top of Mount Salahiyeh, is the tomb of Cain; and as I’ve 
already seen the tomb of Eve near Mecca, and the tomb of 
Adam at Jerusalem, I only want Cain and Abel now to com- 
plete the family. Suppose we go and have a look at it to- 
morrow morning before breakfast ?” 

My companion is not proof against the enticing idea of 
saying to his young-lady friends at home thet he “saw the 
actual tomb Cain of out there—just fancy !” He assents with 
eagerness; and at six o’clock next morning, having got all 
the ——— directions from our landlord, we start for the 
summit of Mount Salahiyeh. This highest of the many 
mountains which form the life-guard of the imperial city, is 
approached by a broad and tolerably level (though atrociously 
dusty) road, not quite two English miles in iength, which, as 
the engineer who executed it afterwards told me, took twelve 
months to get itself sanctioned by the Turkish government, 
and two more to construct. Its construction was eflected by 
the forced labor of convicts, working in gangs of fifteen, 
with a guard of twenty-five soldiers to each gang—in spite of 
which precaution several of these exemplary workmen 
managed to run away, while their guardians, according to 
custom, were asleep in the shade. All this, however, I 
learned later on; and for the time being, was content to take 
the road as I found it, enjoying to the full its cool breadths 
of floating shadow, its trim Tittle white houses peeping shyly 
out of their encircling foliage, its high, mossy, medieval- 
looking walls, and chiming rivulets that make music on 
every side. It needs but a glance at these innumerable 
streamlets to discover what has made the Oasis of Damascus 
the magnificent garden that itis; and Naaman’s boast was 
not wholly unfounded, for the Abana and Pharpar (mere 
brooks as they are, which an active man might almost lea 
across) possess a fertilising power which it is difficult fo 
exaggerate. 

Many strange figures do we pass on the way: striding 
camels with lowered necks and long noiseless tread—corpu- 
leat Turks stuck like images on the back of diminutive don- 
keys—veiled women in straight blue mantles which give 
them the look of exaggerated slate-pencils—dusty men in 
ragged clothes, and grimy children in noclothes at all. This 
motley population takes very little notice of us, save to 
expectorate emphatically in our direction, or fling a stone or 
two after us as we pass, with sundry good wishes, which my 
companion’s ignorance of Arabic happily saves him from 
understanding. 

“What spiteful beggars they are!” he remarks at length: 
“we might be the greatest villains going, instead of respecta- 
ble Christians, by the way they go on.” 

“The worst villains going would have a good deal better 
chance among them than any Christian, respectable or other- 
wise,” answer I. “If you had been here tefi years ago, they 
wouldn’t have let you off so easy, I promise you that.” 

“Why, what would they have done ?” 

“Chopped you as small as mince-meat, which was just 
what they did to nearly all the Christians in the European 
quarter in 1860. During the three days of the massacre, 
there were butchered, one way or another, not less than three 
thousand persons of all ages; and how many fled out of the 
town, and died there of famine or exposure, no one will ever 
know now !” 

“And was nothing done to the blackguards for all that ?” 

“Well, the authorities hanged or beheaded some three 
hundred of them at haphazard; but that could not undo the 
mischief which they haddone. When you gothrough what's 
left of the Christian quarter to-morrow, you'll be able vo 
judge of their handiwork.” 

By this time we have got to the end of the new road, and 
are entering the little suburb of Salahiyeh, whose uneven 
surface and grinding stones are a more palgabie “ shoemaker’s 
blessing” than even the streets of Malta or Constantinople. 
All around lie scattered in picturesque disorder the little tlat- 
roofed windowless houses, which, at a little distance, look 
very much like a box of bricks overturned by accident, and 
upon whose smooth white walls the sun smites with a blind- 
ing glare. To fill up the measure of our troubles, the wind 
now begins to blow right in our faces, carrying with it a 
tempest of sand which would suffice of itself to tell us that 
we are in Syria. In a moment the whole atmosphere becomes 
blurred and indistinct aa if beneath the sweep of a simoom; 
laten camels, plodding their way through the driving storm, 
appear and vanish again like phantoms; men flit past 
spectre-wise, applying shadowy hands to half-seen faces; 
women clutch their veils with the grasp of desperation ; 
while here, and there, and everywhere, the tormenting wind 
leaps and dances like an airy Robin Goodfellow—butfeting 
usin front, striking at us from behind, meeting us rounc 
¢orners with a rapid scientific round-hand whirl, that sends 
the hot prickly dust tingling through every crevice of our 
clothing—and all this with an ingenious and malignant 
persistency which is almost like the intelligent malice of a 
human enemy. 

“ Do they never water these confounded streets, I wonder ?” 
growls my companion, savagely ejecting a mouthful of dust, 
and glancing indignantly at me, as if I were somehow to blame 
for the general discomfort. 

“ About once a year, I suppose,” answer I; “and that’s a 
fair average, considering that we're in Asiatic Turkey.— 
Hollo! here comes somebody I ought to know !” 

A woe-begone figure approaches us, whose features and 
general exterior, from the combined effects of dust and per- 
spiration, look not unlike a newly plastered wall. It is one 
of our fellow-lodgers at the hotel, a transatlantic tourist, who, 
having incautiously sallied forth by himself to find his way 
about the town, has now, in his own expressive phrase, “ lost 
his road, and found a consid’able sight worse one instead.” 

“ Come along with ws, then,” cries my comrade enthusias- 
tically ; “we're going to the top of the mountain—it’'ll be 
great fun!” 

The Yankee looks doubtful for a moment, as if not quite 
certain whether the ascent of a steep hill under the Syrian 
sun comes under that definition ; then he replies gallantly: 
“Tm your man, Mister!—go ahead!” and we go ahead ac- 
cordingly. For just at this point the buildings fall away to 
right and left, and the grim pyramid of gray rock stands up 
against the clear morning sky in all its grandeur, like a second 
Badajoz awaiting the assault of the English forlorn-hope. 

According to my experience, there are three several stages 
in the ascent of a mountain: first, the period of confidence, 
when one goes swinging on with the idea of “doing the job 
off-hand ;” secondly, the transition stage, when the top begins 
to seem a long way off; res the period of hesitation, 
when one begins to doubt whether it is worth while to go 
quite to the top after all. Through all these stages did we 
pass in regular gradation; for Salahiyeh, though a mere hill- 
ock compared with the giants of Switzerland and the Cau- 
casus, is anything but easy work. In addition to its steep- 





ness, and the sheets of rolling stones which give us a vivid 


| idea of the tread-mill, it has the exasperating peculiarity of 
_ possessing three summits, each in turn concealed by the 
| other; so that just when you are beginning to felicitate your- 
|self on having reached the goal of your labors, you find the 
| Weary tramp commencing anew, like that fortunate deity 
| celebrated by Mr. Southey : 
| Upward, to reach its head, 

Ten myriad years th’ aspiring Brahmah soared ; ! 

And still, as up he fied, 

Above him the Immeasurable spread. 

At the second summit we called a halt, but simply to take 
breath, and without the slightest intention of turning back ; 
for the stubborn temperameut of the Englisiman, like a nail, 

}is only fixed more firmly by the blows of adverse circum 
|stance. Dusty, torn, and streaming with perspiration, we 
j eyed each other doubtfully, with thatexpression which seems 
}to say: “ What do you think of all this’’ At length the 
American, having partially recovered his wind, broke the 
silence. 

“ Mister,” said he to my companion, with a depth of irony 
which no words can convey, “didn’t you say that this air 
climb would be great fun?” 

“ Well, and so it is, isn’t it?” cheerfully answered my com- 

ade, pulling balf-a dozen sharp stones out of his right boot 

as he spoke. Like a true Englishman, he would have died 
rather than admit that the work had told upon him; but it 
had, nevertheless. 

“Wal,” replied the Yankee, looking appealingly upward, 
as if invoking a thunderbolt for our especial benetit, I guess, 
if yu think that scramblin’ up that air everlastin’ over-crown 
steeple, like a Dur goin’ up and down a pole in a So-ho-logi- 
cal Garden, and gettin’ scratebed and bumped, and tearin’ 
yure trowsis, and nigh bustin’ yureself into the bargain, is 
Jun, all I kin say is, yure idee o’ fun ain’t quite the same as 
mine. 

However, by dint of sheer struggling with han.Js and feet, 
we reached the third summit at last, and sat down to look 
about us. During the last ten minutes of the ascent, one 
sentence keeps running in my head—a sentence embodying 
the happiest touch in one of the pleasantest books ever 
written, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Playground of Kurope: “The 
next step revealed to me, not only the mountain-top, but a 
lovely and almost level ridge, which connected it with our 
standing-point.” On Mount Salahiyeh, alas! ‘no such treasure 
is to be found; but the panorama which awaits us at the top 
is well worth the labor. R’ght up to the very bases of the 
mountains, on either side, extends a perfect sea of vegetation, 
through the dark glossy green of which, like a silver thread, 
winds the clear stream of the Abana; and here and there 
above the clustering leaves rise shining cupolas and tall white 
towers, while in the centre of all lies the imperial city, her 
low massive walls and tapering minarets showing dazzling 
white in the glorious sunshine, and the mighty dome of the 
Great Mosque crowning the whole. In the transparent 
atmosphere of that wonderful sky, everything is brought near 
to our eyes as if by magic; the little suburb’ which we lett 
behind a weary hour ago, appears to lie under our very feet, 
while the swarthy Arabs, who are crawling like black ants 
along the broad white road, seem as distinct as if but a few 
hundred yards off. In all my travels I have seen nothing to 
compare with that view, except, perhaps, the panorama of 
Moscow from the Sparrow Hills; and if the City of the 
Czars has the advantage in barbaric splendor of coloring, 
Damascus certainly stands alone in beauty of site and 
splendid luxuriance of vegetation. 4 

From this glorious panorama we turn away, reluctantly, to 
glance at the little square tower of stone that rises beside us, 
marked by tradition as the grave of the first murderer. 
Childish and incredible as the legend is, it here assumes an 
air of solemn reality. Where that miserable life drew tu a 
close, none but God can say; but in all the earth it could 
have found no fitter spot for its ending. To me, at least, 
there is a weird grandeur in the thought of the lonely 
homicide looking down for ever from this bleak mountain- 
top, bare and desolate as his own blasted existence, upon 
the earthly paradise which he might not enter; and watch- 
ing, through countless ages, the red torrent which he had 
let loose gradually overspreading the whole earth. Could 
his fierce spirit be pleased by deeds of blood, few spots on 
the earth’s surface have witnessed more of such than this 
quiet beautiful valley, from the hour when Hazael stole on 
tiptoe to spread “a thick cloth, dipped in water,” over his 
master’s face, to that fatal night, eleven years ago, when 
ten thousand armed murderers came howling round the 
Christian quarter of Damascus. And now, over the graves 
of the countless slain, the grass grows fresh and green, and 
the grasshoppers sport in the sunlight, and the waters 
ripple in the shadow of waving trees, as if there were 
neither sin nor sorrow in the world. Below, all is life and 
beauty, and enjoyment; above, all is silence and rugged- 
ness, and desolation ; a fit spot whereon to realise the grim 
belief of the Red Man, that the souls of the wicked are 
led to the summit of a 1ocky ridge, whence they behold the 
good far below them, dwelling in shining tents, and chasing 
shadowy herds of butlalo over the ever-fertile prairies of the 
spirit-land; while they, after one last despairing look at the 
joys which they can never share, are driven back to wander 
for ever among the barren mountains, tortured by the eternal 
agony of thirst and hunger.—Chambers’s Journal. 


———__—_—. 


On Baturnco.—The benefit to be derived by all classes 
from personal ablution is of universal interest, and highly 
esteemed in ancient record. The physical strength and vi- 
gorous constitution of the Greeks and Romans are justly at- 
tributed as much to their habits of bathing as to their regu- 
lar exercise. It must be remarked generally, in reference to 
cold bathing, that the head should touch the water first, as 
the blood naturally recedes from that part of the body which 
first comes in contact with the cold. ‘The water, on touching 
the surface of the body, gives a shock to the whole system, 
and the blood is te from the superficial to the deep- 
seated vessels; and, on leaving the water, provided the bather 
has been in a moderate time, a reaction takes place from the 
centre to the surface ; this kind of circulation is very healthy, 
and in it consists the great benefit of the cold bath. Warm 
baths are of greater importance than is generally supposed. 
They may be taken with advantage both summer and winter, 
and while the body is at any degree of temperature. They 
are not in any degree, when used in moderation, debilitating ; 
but, on the contrary, are attended with health and vigor. 
The warm bath has a powerful effect in exciting the circula- 
tion of the blood, and in promoting perspiration and other 
natural secretions, thereby effectually arresting many inci- 
pient diseases. In connection with the bath, for any partial 
ablution, common salt may be advantageously used. It dis- 
solves in water, and prevents any risk of taking cold; it is 
also a powerful tonic, and general invigorator of the system. 
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all in both countries who have any power of limiting its locality, meet with almost annihilation, the effect of such a 
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RE FIRST APPEAR ANCE OF | making its voice heard, the solution of the Alabama difficulty 
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Mise Leclercq, in ‘‘ The Hunchback.” ' may be appreciably hastened. 


| The London correspondent of the New York Tribune 
NIBLO’'S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MRS. | echoes this sentiment, and with great judgment makes 
John Wood, and the London Burlesque Company. the =following appeal to the classes who are the 
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“Tf I might reach the ear of business men in America for a 
moment, I should say to them that they are themselves re- 
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more at stake than they? Who, in one sense, has as much? 
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OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘Humpty Dumpty, with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 
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TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. y, | decision on which all your interests are at stake. 
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' scheme is viewed already, augurs favorably for its ultimate 
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No rocetpt for advertising in the AtBion is valid unless signed by | of an emergency would find her almost totally unprepared | 


a jsnd even undefended. The difficulty in the way arose from | 


<r © | the fact that a compulsory service is averse to every class of | 
‘i il BK A L B if O N . {the community, and England could not therefore implicitly | 
PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor 


|rely on the Prussian system as an example. But in this | 

scheme it must be confessed that the Minister of War has_ 
== = : |engrafted many of the best features of that organization | 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1872. | which are the most suited for actual necessity. The Army | 

~~. and Navy Gazette,a very excellent authority, thus writes 
‘on the subject :— 
“ The localisation of regiments constitutes one of the most 

Acurious anomaly in the political world is presented by important features in the new scheme of reorganization. It | 
the varied sentiments which appear to prevail among the | is calculated that it will produce an increase of about 50,000 | 
two people who are the most interested in the carrying out | men available for foreign service on an emergency, at an ex- | 
of the Washington Treaty. In England, although the first | pense of a few millions for permanent barracks, parade- 
feeling of astonishment and anger even at the presentation | grounds, and some few field-works. Each regiment is to | 
of the indirect claims, has assumed a more subdued form, | consist of two wings or baltalions, one of which is to be ab- | 
the same unanimity is apparent in the determination to resist sent on foreign service, whilst the other remains in its 
this liability at all cost and hazard. There is a feverish | county, and in connection with which the Militia are to be 
anxiety in the public mind pervading all classes that is en-| drilled and passed by volunteering into the ranks of the home 
tirely at variance with the placid calm that exists here. There | battalion, from which the deficiencies of the foreign batta- | 
the question of an open rupture between the two nations is | lion will be supplied. 
so undisguisedly diseussed as to influence the commercial and 
financial marts of the entire world. 









































WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH IT? 





| 


| 


The foreign service of the British | 
Army occupies about one-half of the old troops continually, 


Here, no such contin-|and under the preposed scheme would involve the whole | 
gency is admitted, or even in the slightest degree provided | Army. 


for, and the matter excites so little attention that the press 
even appears studiously to ignore what may prove to be the 


The proposed localisation would doubtless have a | 
beneficial eflect in increasing the esprit de corps, which forms | 
a valuable link in military organization. The men, in | 
germs of a “ little unpleasantness.” The cause of this curious}a few years, would belong to the same locality, and 
anomaly we must attribute to the Presidential election, which | the commissioned and non-commissioned officers in 
is gradually exciting the attention of the entire country to|somewhat longer period. The present connection between 
the exclusion of all matter not bearing on that important |the names of places and the men of the regiments bearing 
event. As the total abandonment of the Treaty might have | those names when on foreign service is merely nominal ; but 
a prejudicial eflect, we suppose that the time between this | at home it is more intimate, and the question naturally arises 
an’! November will be utilized by the Government here, in ex- | if it became exclusive, would it impart an element of danger 
changing courteous and friendly arguments with the Foreign | from which our army is now free? Local sympathy with 
office on the interpretation of the Treaty. It was at one time | brothers and comrades has in many instances in France led 
sugzested that the arbitration might continue even if Great | to fraternization with those who have risen against the Gov- 
Britain had declared that it would only allow compensation | ernment of the country, and troops have turned against those 
for direct claims in case of an averse award, but we see no | whose orders they had sworn to obey; other continental 
indication of the Washington cabinet receding from its posi- | troops have shown a similar tendency, and even Berlin is not 
tion, and therefore there is but little hope that a friendly | without an illustration. Could our Government have the | 
setticment can be arrived at under the present arrangements. | same reliance on troops locally raised in London in suppoit- 
In the meantime the financial affairs of both countries | ing its power there, as it confidently has inthe present army ? | 





sufler from the effect. A London contemporary remarks: 








or would the British nation feel equally confident if, instead | 
* The broad fact remains that the commercial intercourse be-| of the present troops—Ireland was occupied by localised | 
tween Great Britain and the United States is of enormous | Irish regiments.” 


value to both; that each country is in important respects the! Of course many objections will be raised to the scheme, but | 


‘he other; that community of interest was | we doubt the justness of the remarks made by our contem- | 
Knitting the two with closer ties; and that the| porary. Local sympathy is but an abstract under a fully | 
mutual action and reaction of the forces in each was silently | disciplined organization. Of this we alrerdy possess an ex- 
vorking out prodigious benefits, to the nations themselves | ample in the case of the Irish constabulary, and even of the | 
first, and then to the whole human family. When this pro-|Irish militia. There is however, another aspect of the case | 
cress is arrested, the entire race suffers; and it is fitting the | as regards its social rather than military bearing, that requires 
extent of the loss should be pressed urgently on the notice of | investigation. Should a regiment, recruited in one single 


supplemeut to 


every day 





The entire plan is not yet matured, but it appears probable 
that the suggestions will lead to the following result: The 
country is to be divided into sixty-six districts—forty-nine in 
England, nine in Scotland, and eight in Ireland—each of 
which is estimated to contain a male population of 200,000. 
Each of these districts is expected to furnish a brigade con- 
sisting of a depot battalion, which can at any time be expanded 
into proportions fit for active service; two battalions of the 
line, detailed alternately for foreign service; two battalions 
of militia, and a quota of volunteers. The division of forces 
proposed is as follows: 133,649 regulars; 139,018 militia; 
15,119 yeomanry cavalry; 35,000 army reserve; and 172,000 
volunteers—in all 494,786 men, the total annual cost of the 
establishment as thus organized being estimated at £14,824. 
500, which is less by over a million of pounds than the 
estimates of recent previous years. 

With such an organization rendered thoroughly efficient by 
camp manceuvres, the British army and reserve would be 
worthy of the nation’s fame, and there would be little likeli- 
hood of the recurrence of such panics regarding the invasion 
of the British Isles, as are now recorded in the daily literature 
of the country. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Hobart Pasha endeavors to show, in a letter to the Lecant 
Herald, how mistaken people are in the notion that, in the 
event of a war with England, America would have it all 
her own way. In the first place, he says, the declaration of 


| war must come from America, and within three weeks every 


port in America would be closed by the English blockading 
squadron. America has no seagoing fleet, excepting a few 
small sized wooden ships which are used for the purpose of 
showing her flag abroad. She has monitors to defend her 
ports, and no doubt with them and the newly invented tor 
pedoes she would give plenty of annoyance to the English 
blockading fleets; but as long as war lasted with Eagland no 
American flag would be seen on the high seas in a ship of 
war. Next, as to privateers, which America retains the right 
to use in the event of war, it is difficult to see where they 
are to come from, supposing the seaports in America are 
closed, unless they are to be fitted out in foreign ports, in 
which case the nation in whose port they were equipped 
would lay itself open to“ Alabama claims” from England. 
Admitting, however, that America’ succeeds in fitting out a 
number of privateers to prey on English trade, it must be 
remembered that privateering in these days can in no way be 
compared to what it used to be before steam was introduced, 
Then the low, rakish, fast-sailing schooner, armed with a 
long gun, crept alongside the fat Indiaman by superiority of 
sailing, and made her an easy prize. Now as the merchant 
in war time would send his goods in fast steamers, and the 
privateer steamer, which must always be cruising under full 
steam, frequently chasing vessels that in the end turn out to 
be neutrals riding out gales of wind, etc., thus using coal to 
no purpose, would be often in want of coal, and where is 
she to procure that necessary article? International law 
prevents vessels carrying belligerent flags from coaling in 
neutral ports, excepting under very special circumstances, 
and to go back to the American blockaded ports would be 
out of the question. “It is said that English trade would be 
paralyzed—granted ; but what becomes of the American 
market for her own produce? England would have the 
world open to her; America would be shut up to all intents 
and purposes. But people say Canada would be England’s 
weak point. Even there much misconception exists. Can- 
ada is thickly peopled by most loyal people, who hate the 
idea of American rule. The American army is at present 
maintained on a very small scale, and experience has shown 
how difficult it is to make an army efficient for foreign ser- 
vice out of raw recruits. Such are Hobart Pasha’s opinions 
of the prospects of America in the event of an “ unpleasant- 
ness” between “ the two most enlightened nations on earth.” 


Colonel Chesney, in a very interesting lecture delivered 
lately at Aldershot, on the a¢vance made in military science, 
dwelt on the great feat of decentralization accomplished by 
the Prussians, to which he attributed a great part of their 
military success. He has lately been in Prussia on anu official 
mission, and he described his visit to the chief of the staff of 
one of the most noted Generals. He found him skilled in 
the theory of his profession, master of every detail of every 


| arm over which he had to watch, and yet, though responsible 


to his chief for the working of an Army corps in its full 
strength, quartered in a politically hostile land without 


martial law, and with duties that would oblige him to com- 


municate officially not only with the heads of departments in 
the corps itself. but with numerous French and German 
civilians, he had but three letters on his table to answer and 
two to look over, and could answer all his visitor’s questions 
with the most perfect lucidity and fullness, and without mak- 
ing any show of a wish, if he entertained it, to hurry his 
guest away. The reason was that though he really controlled 
the motions of 25,000 men, decentralization had been so 
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completely attained that all unimportant details were attended | 
to, without any reference to him, by the subordinate officers, 
Here was the secret of the few mistakes made by the Prussian 
staft during the war. They had leisure to coasider properly 
their own specific duties. 


The practice of enamelling faces has become fairly estab- 
lished in this country among a class of frivolous women who | 
are willing to risk their health for a temporary gratification | 
of their vanity; but it is sometimes attended with disastrous | 
results. The Louisville Ledger tells a story of a lady of that | 
place who visited an Eastern city five months ago and made 
a contyact with a noted French enameller, by which he agreed 
to beautify her face in such a manner tbat it would remain | 
unchanged for three years at the least, and a year or two 
longer if extra care was taken to wash it in a prescribed | 
manner. The lady received the enamelling and returned to | 
Louisville. Since her return she has disappeared from | 
society. The poisonous ingredients used in the enamel have | 
produced an almost total paralysis of the facial nerves; her | 
eyes are terribly inflamed, and she is rapidly losing her sight, 
while her whole countenance is disfigured, distorted, and 
ulcerous. Her physicians have but faint hopes of saving her | 
life. 


| 
| 


carriage of justice is a notification that the circumstances are | sovereigns, spent upon securities which, as some tell us, it was 
“ recorded.” morally, not to say legally, wrong to hold. In their stead, 
A letter from Athens in the Magdeburg Gazette says that | they have a little very common-place experience—they may 
the Greek capital is now almost blockaded by brigands. “ No be able to make a farthing in the pound by selling their bonds 
one dzres to go a thousand paces out of the town without 2n | t0 collectors of commercial curiosities. 
escort, and even then the undertaking is a very dangerous | 
one, for the brigands are concealed behind rocks and in 
bushes, so that the whole of the escort might be shot down | 
before their hiding-places could be discovered. The chief of | Cecil's Tryst 
these brigands is a man named Spanos, who has been notorious | This : til 
for his daring deeds during the last thirty years; and it may | é 
be said that he holds the destinies of Greece in his hands, for | 
no progress is possible so long as the present state of things 
exists. The insecurity of property prevents the Cevelopment 
of agriculture. No one dares to invest capital in land whose 
produce is sure to be annexed by the brigands. Nearly every 
ni grec Bogen sdnedh minal see lit will be very acceptable to all those who take an interest in 
sions, &c.; and as the lives of these unfortunate people are | seine: eentnmaiae dy " 
threatened when they do not comply with such requisitions, | Mabel Lee. By the author of “ Valerie Ayluer, “ Morton 
the Government only punishes them if they neglect to give | House,” &e. New York: D. Appleton and Co. This is a 
information to the authorities. Half of the Greek army has | Y¢TY "eadable novel of American life, although the main in- 
been in pursuit of Spanos for months; but he and his dand, | cident on which the plot hinges, namely, the abduction of the 


ony 


PUBLICATIONS. 

A novel. New York: Harper Brothers. 
new work, by the author of “Carlyon’s Year,” 
“ Gwendoline’s Harvest,” &c., will not attain the popularity 
of many of the former productions emanating from so talent- 
eda source. The story is well told, but the plot is sad, and 
the incident from which the title is derived, appears alto- 
gether too improbable. Despite this drawback, we must con- 
fess that we have derived much pleasure from its perusal, and 





NEW 


| which consists of only seven men, are still close to Athens, erg tts praneed o Se nya an. She 
The Pall Mall Gazette states that the record of attempted | and it is even rumored that he has on several occasions | writer possesses a pleasing style, and invests her story with 








assassinations goes to show that it is rarely successful when 
even skilled men attempt the lives of great personages. In 
1857 Pianori, who was subsequently guillotined, actually 
seized the bridle ef the Emperor's horse in the Champs 
Elysées, in spite of innumerable police agents in private 
clothes who constantly accompanied him in his peregrina- 
tions, and fired a pistol @ bout portant in his face. The muz- 
zle was so close that the shot burned the moustache, but 
missed its aim, and yet Pianori was reputed one of the best 
shots in Italy and France, and had practised constantly for 
two years. Orsini’s bombs were hurled at the Emperor's 
carriage before the Opera at a distance of four paces, and 
produced no effect, except that of killing several persons 
who were standing at aj considerable distance from the car- 
riage. The Pole Berezowski’s attempt on the life of the Em- 
peror of Russia, which took place in 1866, during the Paris 
Exhibition, was made under equally favorable circumstances. 
Berezowski fired almost under the wheels of the Imperial 
carriage with a six-barrelled {revolver ; Lut an equerry-in-or- 
dinary, M. Raimbault, perceiving the danger, made his horse 
rear, and the bullet intended for the Emperor Alexander 
struck the animal in the chest. Even then the pistol was 
misdirected, and would have done no harm. Another 
striking instance to the same eflect was presented by young 
Blind’s attempt on the life of Prince Bismarck. Blind was 
a first-rate marksman—he had won the Wimbledon Cup— 
and although he discharged the six chambers of his revolver 
while grappling with the German Chancellor none of them 
took effect. There are many more instances of attempted 
political assassination, admirably contrived, and executed by 
fearless persons, which have one and all failed on account of 
momentary emotion when the deed was being attempted. 


In a recent number of the Overland China Mail there ap- 
peared an abstract of the memorial contained in some few of 
the latest copies of the Peking Gazette, the subjects of which 
throw considerable light on the disorganized and bankrupt 
condition of the empire. The Governor of the province of | 
Fukien reports to the Emperor that two magistrates within | 
his jurisdiction have embezzled public funds during the past 
year to the amount of about £1,500 apiece. He requests that 
one, who is an old offender and who has been degraded once 
before for a similar offence, should be temporarily dismissed | 
from his office, since, though he has been repeatedly asked to | 
refund the money, he has had the incivility to refuse. The 
other peculator is since dead, and the Governor thinks that 
his family should repay the sum abstracted. The Emperor 
assents to both these propositions, and it doubtless, therefore, 
now only remains to the delinquents to avert the execution 
of the sentences by leaving judicious presents at the Gover-| 
nor’s yamun. A censor from another part of the empire re- | 
ports that fourteen years ago a triple murder was committed | 
by four brothers, who after the lapse of some time, owing to 
the disturbed state of the country, were arrested by the 
magistrate. A bribe, however, procured their release without 
trial, and in the hope of avoiding further molestation they 
proceeded to destroy the identity of the murdered men by 
disentombing and mutilating their remains. On due repre- 
sentation of this additional crime the magistrate sent out po- 
lice to arrest them, but the valiant four drove off the guardi- 
ans of the peace, and escaped from the troops who followed 
after. The writer adds, not altogether with surprise but with 
a certain amount of disappointment, that although he has 
petitioned the Prefect twenty-five times, the Taou-tae nine 
times, the judge ten times, and the Viceroy and Governor 
once, the murderers are “still allowed to enjoy their ease at 
home.’ From Honan another censor begs for justice. He 
says that a short time ago a murder with robbery was com- 
mitted in his neighborhood, and although the murderers are 
perfectly well known and have been arrested, yet, under the 
influence of bribes, the prefect and magistrate have handed 
the case backwards and forwards without attempting to in- 
quire into the charge. A similar case is reported from 
Kiangsu; and it is suggestive that whereas in cases where 
there is a question of money being returned to the Imperial 
exchequer the Emperor’s reply to the memorial is decisive 
and distinct, the only notice taken of instances of the mis- 


entered the city with the object of capturing some high | many graceful attributes, but she fails ac yet to evoke that 
personage whom he would afterwards liberate only on the | Potent spell which forms the chief attraction of a novelist, 
condition of his being given a large ransom and a free pardon. | namely, unflagging interest. 

The nature of the territory, and proximity of the Turkish | /vstinct in Animals and Mex. By P. C. Chadbourne. 
frontier, cause great difficulties to the troops, and they |New York: George P. Putnam and Sons. There are no 
frequently pass hidden caverns and the short thick bushes | More interesting topics to be found, than those so ably dis- 
which cover the mountains without guessing that the | cussed in these clever and instructive lectures. Lt is the most 
brigands are in their immediate vicinity.... The shepherds | complete treatise on the subject that we have yet met with, 
and the peasants are obliged for their own security to warn | and deserves an appreciative welcome from all discerning and 
the brigands of the approach of the troops on such occasions, | educated minds. We are apt to form many crude ill-digested 
This is done according to a well-developed plan : they either | ideas, relating to intelligence and instinct, but a careful 
throw stones with hieroglyphics upon them in places agreed perusal of this volume will greatly aid in the solution of a 
upon beforehand, or lay down sticks on which they cut problem that has excited great attention of late years. In 
certain marks. If a military detachment enters a village to fact, besides offering the most erudite and instructive theories 
make inquiries about the brigands, the peasants take their On plant and animal life, in its pages we find combined the 
sticks and begin cutting marks upon them, in the first place | more modern researches of science in regard to natural his- 
to record the subject of the conversation, and next to enable | tory and speculative philosophy. The book is written in a 
the brigands—some of whom are generally posted on a hill , lucid, agreeable style, that adds immensely to its attractions, 
in the vicinity with excellent field-glasses—to observe what |and we can heartily commend it as one of the most talented 
is going on.” productions of the year. 


The Calcutta coryespondence of the Times warns the pub- | 4 Crown from aad apeee, A novel by the suthor of 
lic that another Sonthal insurrection may be approaching. |” W — and Many Threads. Messrs, James R. Osgood 
The tribesmen, who, in 1855, rose to avenge themselves upon j and ¢ wipers of Boston, deserve infinite credit for the skill 
the money-lenders have fallen under their power again, and j and enterprise they show in the publication of sapveibad series 
have a new quarrel with the Zemindars, who, they say, | “f novels, comprising already many pleasing varieties of the 
charge them too much for their lands, and will not allow | world of fiction. This is certainly ” ised interesting work, 
them anything for their betterments. They have consequently | #4 only lacks a better finish in execution and design to 
been holding meetings, and have announced that they will jmake of ita first class novel. Indeed we doubt whether 
wait two months for redress, and will then redress them- /many of the serials now in the course of publication in the 
selves—that is, will “axe” all the moneydealers and land- London periodicals can vie with.it in dramatic interest, while 
lords they can catch, and any Europeans who interfere. As | the knowledge evinced by the author in the delineation of 
it is nearly certain that Government will not draw a wet! character, and a subtle artistic word painting is surpassed by 
sponge over their debts or advance them money at 5 per cent., ; but very few writers of the day. 
they will probably keep their threat, and officials and share- | Compiled by Bayard Taylor. New 
holders in the East Indian Railway may have a bad quarter | York: Scribner, Armstrong and Co. This is a aew volume 
ofan hour. The railway makes it easy to send troops, but |of the illustrated library of travel, exploration, and advyen 
Europeans cost too much to be wasted in those jungles, and 


Travels in Arabia, 


| ture issued by the above firm, and is in every respect equal to 
the Sepoys do not like the Sonthals at all. They are not | its predecessor on Japan. There never was a country so well 
quite certain that they are human beings. A short Act sus- | and yet so little known as Arabia. In “ The thousand and one 
pending process for the recovery of debt would be the best | nights” we tind the romance of a region, whose history is 


preventive, but not quite a just one. ;merged into the mists of time. From the earliest days, the 

ee : « unication between Arabi e er world has bee 

The Bullionist is very sarcastic on the Tichborne bend- |¢ —_ nmnents . _— Arabia and th omer world ha been 
but very limited, owing to the fanatical and exclusive spirit 


holders. It states that sundry most respectable people have | Ag. ‘ot : 
of its inhabitants and the hostility of rival clans. Indeed it 


speculated heavily on the result, and have “ gone in for arise” | é é 
with great zeal and very little discretion. The conclusion of | may be claimed that almost our entire knowledge of the in- 
die: cane han tol heen: tte a large stock of waste paper on | terior of this interesting country has been obtained since the 
their hands, and proportionately little loose cash in their | OPening of this century, and the descriptions given in this 
pockets. A security, the name of which was well-known on | delightful volume of the mountains of Edom, the rock-hewn 
med - 9 . note we , — 7 ‘ ; 4 aoe - a 
‘Change has disappeared, not indeed from the official lists, ©!" Teen, Tae pe cm - — ae ae ges 
but from the market where it had long been an anomaly and | of the country, are word paintings fit to be treasured in every 
» byword. Where are now the investors who went in for library. The drawings are not so illustrative of Avabian 
these securities as they were satirically called; who took scenery and architecture as might have been desired, and the 
them up at a higher figure than that at which many a foreign absence of an index is a drawback to its usefulness. But 
loan has been brought out, and a great deal more than several | with these slight defects, Arabia is one of the most entertain- 
railways can command ? Tt may be that some of these folk ing and instructive books of travel we have ever met with 
hardly looked upon the matter in a business light or tried it 


Music and Morals. By the Rev. U. R. Haweis, M.A 
by business rules. 


But many— probably the majority of the New York: Harper and Brothers. This is a thoroughly 
bondholders,—thought they knew perfectly well what they | efficient and exhaustive treatise on a very interesting sub- 
were about, and believed they might as well make a profit in ject. In these winsome pages we find Philosophy, Biogra- 
this way as in any other. Where are they now? And where) phy, History and Art all blended in describing music and its , 
are those wonderful people who bid at the Open Stock rel morals and civilization. In his treatment of the 
change? who, when fickle fortune was failing, and showing! Philosophy of Music, the writer is at times somewhat too 
most unmistakably that she was going over to the otherside, had | abstruse in his precepts, and we can scarcely forgive even a 
yet the courage to persevere in their biddings until the hammer | talented logician when he strives to prove that there is 
fell at £20 or so. As Hans Breitmann would say, “ Where are | neither melody nor harmony in Nature. A soft, zephyr-like 
those barties now?’ Where are their bonds? And where | breeze rustling the foliage of a sylvan glen, whose many beau- 
their confident expectations that some day or other the things | ties are mirrored in « placid stream, is surely music. A dozen 
they bought would “come out right?’ We need not ask | similar examples start,to memory, but we fear in the abstract 
where their money is, nor trace the issue price per bond | that they would appear fallacious in the author's eyes. How- 
through all its wanderings, as each little contribution of coin, | ever, we must thank him for a labor of years of critical re- 
like to a rill in what physical geographers call a watershed |search, by means of which we are placed in intimate connec- 


effects on 


| ran with more or less rapidity towards ihat broad Pactolian | tion with all the varied phases of music known to history, 


stream whose point of confluence was among the sanguine} The work is done with talent and ability, and its charm is 
friends of the claimant, and who hoped that he might suc-| much enhanced by the lucid, elegant style in which it is 














ceed? Gone for ever from the gaze of such seekers atter| written. The publishers have also done their share towards 
eligible investments, are the crisp bank-notes and solid | assuring its success, the typography and binding being in 
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unison “with its contents. The volume merits enduring | purchase in greater quantities than a few quires at a time, | the Sunday Times, and more recently of both the Globe and 


popularity. 

T he History of Greece. By Dr. Ernst Curtius. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong and Co. This is the third volume of 
this valuable contribution to historical literature, and com- 
prises the epoch between the commencement of the Pelo- 
pennesian War to the fall of Athens, at the conclusion of the 
Decelean struggle. We have already commented upon the 
value of this work, on the publication of the two preceding 
volumes, and we have only to add that the author displays 
the same keen research, and logical inference in this install- 
ment, while his style gains in intensity as he depicts the re- 
sult of the lengthened struggle that ended in the humiliation 
of Attica. It is remarkable how many suggestions as regard 
current events, are evoked by the fading glories of Athenian 
history. Overwhelmed as she was by arms, pestilence and 
famine, the defence of Athens forms a glorious reminiscence 
of by-gone ages. Nor were the salutary and beneficent eflorts 
of that war lost on its people. As the author so aptly re- 
marks—“ Again and again, after generations found a source 
of natural encouragement in the contemplation of that glori- 
ous age; and accordingly in the period following upon it, 
Athens once more became the most important theatre of 
Hellenic history.” 

The more closely we have examined the Memoir of Robert 
Chambers, the more pleased we are at its varied excellencies. 
The commencing chapters are almost like a romance, as the 
following extract will show: 


By these varied means in his early youth, in the midst of 
diffcu'ties, Robert laid the foundation of much that after- 
wards assumed shape in literature, although at the time he 
was satisfying a natural craving for what was traditionally 
curious. Looking back to the days when we lived together 
in the West Port, | cannot recollect that he ever spent a mo- 
ment in what was purely amusing, or of no practical avsil. 
Nor was this a sacrifice. The acquisition of knowledge was 
with him the highest of earthly enjoyments. It was well for 
him that hehad these soothing resources. What his trials 
were at this time may be learned from the following pas- 
sages in a letter written by him, in 1829, to the young lady 
to whom he was shortly afterwards married :— 

“My brother William and I lived in lodgings together. 
Our room end bed cost three shillings a week. It was in the 
West Port, near Burke's place. I cannot understand how | 
should ever have lived im it. The woman who kept the 
lodgings was a Peebles woman, who knew and wished to be 
kind to us. She was, however, of a very narrow disposition, 
partly the result of poverty. [used to be in great distress 
for want of tire. I could not afford either that or candle my- 
self. So I have often sat beside her kitchen fire, if fire it 
could be called, which was only a little heap of embers, read- 
ing Horace and conning my dictionary by a light which re- 
quired me to hold the books almost close to the grate. What 
« miserable winter that was! Yet I cannot help feeling 

roud of my trials at that time. My brother and I—he then 

etween fifteen and sixteen, I between thirteen and fourteen 
—had made a resolution together that we would exercise the 
last degree of self-denial. My brother actually saved 
money off his income. I remember seeing him take five- 
and-twenty shillings out of a closed box which he kept to 
receive his savings; and that was the spare money of only a 
twelvemonth. I dare say the Potterrow itself never shel- 
tered two divinity students of such abstinent habits as ours. 
My father’s prospects blackened towards the end of the win- 
ter; and even the small cost of my board and lodging at 
length became too much for him. I then for seme time spent 
the night at Joppa Pans, and regularly every morning walked, 
lame as [ was, to Edinburgh, to attend school. Through all 
these distresses, I preserved the best of health, though per- 
haps my long fasts at so critical a period of life repressed my 

rowth, A darker period than even this ensued ; my father 
ost his situation, and I was withdrawn from a course of 
learning which it was seen I should never be able to 
complete.” 


Here again is a fine description of the first book that issued 
from his press, first born of those numerous works that gave 
tothe firm a reputation second to none in Europe. 


My progress in compositorship was at first slow. I had 
to fecl my way. A defective adjustment of the lines to a 
uniform degree of tightness was my greatest trouble, but this 
was got over. The art of working my press had next to be 
acquired, and in this there was no difliculty. After an inter- 
val of fifty years, I recollect the delight I experienced in 
working off my first impression; the pleasure since of seeing 
hundreds of thousands of sheets pouring from machines in 
which | claim an interest being nothing to it! If the voung 
and thoughtless could only be made to know this,—the hap- 
piness, the dignity of honest labor conducted in a spirit of 
self-reliance ; the insignificance and probably temporary cha- 
racter of untoward circumstances while there is youth, along 
with a willing heart; the proud satisfaction of acquiring by 

ersevering industry instead of by compassionate donation, — 
ow differently would they act! 

I think there was a degree of infatuation in my attachment 
to that jangling, creaking, wheezing little press. Placed at 
the only window in my apartment, within a few feet of my 
bed, I could see its outlines in the silvery moonlight when I 
awoke; aryl there, at the glowing dawn, did its figure assume 
distinct eee When daylight came fully in, it was 
impossible to resist the desire to rise and have an hour ortwo 
of exercise at the little machine. 

With an imperfect apparatus, the execution of my song- 
book was far from good. Still, it was legible in the old 
ballad and cheap-book style, and I was obliged to be content. 
Little by little, | got through the small volume. It was a 
tedious drudgery. With my limited font, I could set up 
no more than eight small pages, forming the eighth 
part of asheet. After printing the first eight, I had to dis- 
tribute the letter and set up the second eight, and so on 
throughout a hundred pages. Months were consumed in the 
operation. The number of copies printed were seven hun- 
dred and fifty, to effect which I had to pull the press twenty 
thousand times. But labor, as already hinted, cost nothing. 
I set the types in the intervals of business, particularly du- 
ring wet weather, when the stall could not be put out, and 
the press-work was executed late at night or early in the 
morning. The only outlay worth speaking of for the little 
volume was that incurred for paper, which I was unable to 


| been a weaver’s reed-maker in Paisley, but having been un- . tn eal 
| fortunate in business, he had migrated to Edinburgh, in min! > the poet, who has gratefully replied, and added 


and therefore at a considerable disadvantage iu price, but this the Sunday Times. ; 
| was only another exemplification of the old and too well-| A “Literary and Artistic Society, for the Advancement 
known truth, that “the destruction of the poor is their po-| of Arts, and the Protection of the Interests of Artists and 
| bag about which it was useless to repine. F Literary Men of Great Britain,” will, it is announced, be 
| When completed, the volume needed some species of em-! jmmediately incorporated by Royal Charter. In connection 
bellishment, and fortune helped me at this conjuncture.| with it isan “Artistic Insurance Trust,” or Guarantee 
Taere dwelt in the neighborhood a poor but ingenious man, Fund, with a proposed capital of £250,000, which will be in- 
advanced in life, named Peter Fyfe, with whom I had al-| vested in trustees. The premiums paid are, of course, for the 
ready had some dealings. Peter, a short man, in a second-| insurance of works of art from loss or damage during the 
hand suit of rs —. on pening : — neckcloth, | period of exhibition. 

which he arranged in loose folds so as effectually to cover! 4) enthusiastic Welsh admirer of Tennyson has trans- 
the breast of his shirt, was from the west country. He had | j,i.q «The Charge of the Light Brigade” Welsh, and 


hope of procuring some kind of employment. Necessitous | that he dees act waned Web. begins wei 
and clever, with an inexhaustible fund of drollery, he was) RHUTHRIAD Y CHWE CHANNWR. 
ready for anything artistic that might come in his way. Pe- | Rhuthrweh y’inlaen ddewrion, 
ter did not want confidence. I am not aware of any depart- I ganol y eynwr’. 
ment in the fine or useful arts of which he would have con- Olli ddyffryn angau 
fessed himself ignorant. At this period, when few knew Marchogai’r chwe’ channwr— 
anything of lithography, and he knew nothing at all, he| Which, no doubt, is very tine. 
courageously undertook, in answer to an advertisement, to} Mrs, E. M. Ward is painting a scene from Mrs. Delany's 
organize and manage a concern of that kind, and by tact and | memoirs. 
intuition gave unqualified satisfaction. Peter was just the r ‘ Bie 
man I wanted. ‘Although altogether unacquainted with cop- | , Mr. Watts rf “yo 2 coe Mr. org and a 
perplate engraving, he executed, from the descriptions I gave | '®"8¢ picture, the “ Death of Abel, webertun ute 
him, a portrait of the Black Dwarf, for my account of that| A likeness of the Marquis of Hertford has been subscribed 
singular personage; which sketch has ever since been ac- | for by the officials of Windsor Great Park, of which his lord- 
copied as an authority. ship was deputy ranger, and presented to the Marchioness. 

now applied to this genius for a wood-engraving for my | The Right Hon. the Speaker of the House of Commons 
song-book, which he successfully produced, and for a few | sat lately to the artists of the London Stereoscopic Company, 
shillings additional he executed a vignette representing some | in Regent-street, when several excellent portraits of the right 
national emblems. Invested with these attractions, the song- | hon. gentleman were taken, in his official robes. 
— i | —y put in ae and otherwise prepared for dis-| 4, says it is at present being discussed in the Academy of 
posal. ; = the — le Bsn in single copies at a shilling, | Beaux Arts of the Institute of France whether it is any 
or wholesale to other stallkeepers at a proper reduction, and, | jonger just or expedient to exclude ladies from the honors 
after paying all expenses, cleared about nine pounds by the | of the Academy and that the question is expected to be an- 
eso was not a large sum, but it served an import ee Se ee 

‘ served import- : ’ ‘ ‘ a —— 
antend. I was able to make some additions to my scanty , A ee, says Art, - og wish his —_—- 
stock of types, which I procured from an aged printer with a en ee ee ee a a re oe 
aap a : : City of London with an equestrian statue of the late Prince 

decaying business. To be prepared for executing posting- | >, a : : 
bills, I cut a variety of letters in wood with a chisel and pea- Consort, on the condition that they find a site and erect a 
knife. For such bold headings, therefore, as “ Notloe » | pedestal. The sculptor is Mr. Bacon, and the site chosen is 
“ Found.” or “ Dog Lost,” I was put to no sinaita worth men |" Holborn Circus. The statue will be erected during the 
tioning. ” One of my most successful speculations was the ee a 
cutting in wood of the words “To Let,” in letters four . ‘ 7 
inches long, an edition of which I disposed of by the hun- TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
dred at an enormous profit, to dealers who sold such things 
to stick on the front of houses to be let. 


AMERICA. 
The later reminiscences are also of a charming character, — 
not only as regards the cheap literature movement, and the SUICIDES OF CHILDREN. 
founding of Chambers’s Journal, but also in connection with From the Tribune. 


the varied adventures of his life. We have never read a| Within the last two weeks an epidemic of suicide among 
Memoir which inspired us with so much pleasure, and we can —s has passed over the country. One child steals a 
iatie ied Ge anes tame eb Gate 1 sum from his stepfather, and in an agony of shame 
perzeculy / popularity which the) kills himself rather than meet the eye of his mother. An- 
work has already achieved. other boy who had committed a like fault in the shop where 
he was employed, puts a pistol to his head and blows his 
brains out, after writing a childish, pathetic letter, in which 
LITERATURE, ART. ETC. he bids everybody good-bye, and ‘tells his father he “ is not 
’ ’ 
going to make trouble in the house any more.” These are 
e = : but a few of many instances where some assignable cause 
_ The Rev. W. J. Loftie is preparing a volume called “A | could be given; but the last is that of a boy who, without 
Century of Bibles ; or, The Authorized Version from 1611 to | any reason, acheerful, merry little fellow, ina happy home, 
1711,” which will comprise a complete bibliographical list of | puts an end to his life; very probably because he had heard 
upwards of 350 editions of the Bible and Testament of the | the others did it. 
Authorized Version printed before 1711. An Appendix will] ‘There is, as all physiologists know, a contagion of crime ; 
contain a list of the Bibles of this translation in the British | governed by rules and referable to them, as any contagious 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, the collection of Mr. Fry,| physical disorder. Suicidal manias have, at diflerent times, 
——w by Lea Wilson, and those in a few smaller col- | passed over certain towns and districts until the aid of the 
: law was needed to arrest them. The women of Lyons, dur- 
_ Professor Theodor Goldstucker died in London on the 6th | ing a certain period, drowned themselves in snele numbers 
inst. His Sanskrit dictionary has only reached a few parts ; | that Government interfered, and, by the public exposure of 
his edition of the Mimansa, only a few ; his treatise on San- | the bodies, put a summary stop to the practice, In Versailles, 
skrit particles, which woull have revolutionized Sanskrit | this mania, without any cause other than that of the contag- 
rammar, and much of comparative grammar too, is still in| ion of example, reached such a height that the number of 
S., as well as his short Sanskrit grammar. One book and a| suicides during one year was 1,300. Other epidemics of crime, 
few articles are all that this accomplished scholar has pro- | such as incendiarism, poisoning, the tarantula fever, which in 
duced for posterity to judge him by. the sixteenth century drove thousands of the Neapolitans 
The London Student's Gazette is the title of a new journal | dancing into the sea, have all raged principally among chil- 
to be devoted to the interest of “students scattered among | “ren, hysterical girls and excitable boys, The causes of such 
the various Colleges, Medical, Art, and Legal Schools of the | ™ental diseases are not hard to find. The unhealthy condi- 
Metropolis.” The first number was published on Saturday | tion of public thought, from religious or political action, the 
the 2nd inst. ‘ — state of ~— a lack of any education, or 
—— over-forcing, and, more than all, the perpetual suggestion of 
ma ei he ok te hee tee any certain crime by the press, to brains already thus diseased 
with an English translation of the “ Adi Granth” of the Sikhs, Fey eet porte ey of pet ana hineo — 
is about to return to Ger many, » there to complete . work S| of whom are debilitated by overwork or the use of tobacco 
eagerly — forward to by all who take an interest in the or liquor. The climate is exhausting, as no other; the ordi 
growth of Oriental creeds. peal 7 : : ° saat i 
, ’ 'y pace of life that of a race-course. The child of a mid- 
Mr. Evelyn Jerrold and M. Camille Barrere, are going,| dle-class family (and it is in the middle clas s 
with the express permission of M. Victor Hugo, to translate canes have po. Bee knows nothing of the pa as co 
into English verse his new poem, “ L’Annee Terrible. nursery ; the frequent holidays, in which he thinks all the 
Mr. J. Cherry, of Hanley, is editing the poetical remains of | world joins; the blessed ignorances that make the English 
John Clare, the unfortuate Northamptonshire poet, for | and German child’s life an Eden, where his soul and body 
Messrs. Taylor and Son, of Northampton. He has already | may grow strong and healthy together. The American boy 
secured some seven or eight hundred hitherto unpublished | eats his share of his father’s knowledge from the time he can 
poems and voluminous correspondence. sit at table. Tammany Rings, murders, social evils, are no 
: rene >, z mysteries to him ; they fill his ears at every meal and his eyes 
mh. —_ pretense Bedi: foes abe Sealed whenever he looks into a paper. There is usually no at- 
Puttick and Simpson auctioneers of literary property 47 | empt : anne nes — “hy — oe ae angpaeiation or 
: * » rac’ Ven ’ vice. Even worse than this: the troubles of the family— 
na Yo mg Pay nme te — cange debts, struggles, disagreements —are laid upon his little 
. shoulders with cruel carelessness, at an age when he should 
The Queen has extended her patronage to the projected | not know there was such a thing as trouble in the world. 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Industries, in Dublin, | American homes are sad and mirthless beyond any others. 
= sg promise to aid it by a loan from her own Art| The American child ha born, in nine cases out of ten, to an 
collection. inheritance of causeless gloom; his hard-working father and 
Heliotype, the new process for printing photographs in a | ead-aching mother are 30 occupied in striving for money 
permanent form, appears likely to become a permanent |*"4 position for him that they forget the careless sunshiny 
branch of trade as well as of art. In that interesting periodi- | ¥@Ppiness which is his birthright, and which their selfish 
cal, “ Art, Pictorial and Industrial,” may be seen admirable troubles have no right to cloud. His own brain, especially if 
specimens of what can be accomplished by this new process, | 4¢ be @ boy of any promise, is forced and overwrought; he 
which is already one that has been largely improved by time wth nag en by Rd mone | a. 
and experience. Among its latest achievements is a re- | PUSMC opinion, spu : ne een eae 
eal of Terburg’s pF Brwe picture, “ The Congr hat ing ; if he is to go into trade his chance for education usually 
Munster,” which can be bought for one shilling. Heliotype | $tOPS at fifteen; at twenty, if he is to enter the professions; 
reproduces every line and touch of the originals, and thus |imto these years he must crowd a smattering of a!l sciences, 
is perha the best method that could be used for making true | k2Owledges, and arts. 5: 
art popular. . Nothing but a sound body and the tonic of a perpetually 
. : a . | happy, mirthful home life could support him through this , 
The Emperor Napoleon has sent to Me. Carpenter, a hand-| and produce a rational, strong, helpful man to take his part 
apes — ag a fund ~ being taised ~~ yt family | in the world, at the end. hen so many of our children 
a . H. W. Barnet, for many years the editor of 




















have neither, there is little reason for wonder that they are 
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‘. 7 
wiiling, for the slightest cause, to turn aside and shirk the | above, and the well-known convulsions of July 25-26, 1855, | right to unbosom themselves freely, not so much with a view 
road, which from the beginning has been made too hard for | when several villages of Central Europe were destroyed, the | to damages as with a view to self-justification. 
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them. late movement is the only cne of which history takes note| We rather respect the feeling, though it is very difficult for 
jas having occurred in or n:ar the region in question. If,| Englishmen, with their immense national self-respect and in- 
jnow, Dr. Cumming or either of the two new prophets who/| difference to external opinion, to sympathize with it; but 
|have lately arisen in the British Islands, some account of clearly it is a very dangerous matter, when feeling of this 
| whom we gave the other day, had only been lucky enough kind seeks to express itself through strictly business trans- 
To all appearances, the small-pox here is on the increase, | to have prophesied the German earthquake, what fine fea- actions. — It is like assessing damages for a breach of promise 
the number of fresh cases the past week being considerably thers the seer would rejoice in! In the Middle Ages nothing | of marriage, much the wildest of all the transactions for 
above the usual average. In Liverpool, too, as we see by our | could have prevented the people from attaching a relation | which our Courts of Law are responsible. é We did hope that 
files received to-day, there is a similar epidemic, which is , between Prince Bismarck’s bold stand, and Divine anger, as| by putting the expressions of sentiment into the Protocols, 
carrying off, on an average, weekly, double the rumber of indicated by the earthquake ; and, even as it is, we do not we might have preserved for the Treaty of Washington a 
victims as compared with this city. The health officer of | doubt popular superstition, outside of Germany if not within strictly legal character, but we have, it seems, been deceived. 
that port, however, takes a somewhat cheerful view of the | it, will be largely influenced by the circumstance. Phe opening in the Treaty—if there was an opening—for the 
case and like the Duke in “ As You Like It,” thinks that) | urging of the indirect claims was really an opening for the 
“ sweet are the uses of adversity ;” and while regarding small- | | bitter expression of the sense of grievance, in relation to which 
pox like the toad, ugly and venomous, he says: ‘“ A small- | | Mr. Sumner and the American people care much more for 
pox epidemic not only directly lessons the number of per- | an authoritative verdict in their favor, than they do for any 
sons who will in future be susceptible to attacks of the dis-) —Jojuries to the person through the careless handling of fire- decision showing for the escape of which vessels (if any) the 
ease, but, by the stimulus of fear and panic, it promotes the | arms, whether attended with fatal results or otherwise, do not | English Government were guilty and culpably negligent. It 
extension of vaccination, and this indirectly enlarges the | subject the offender to legal punishment, as_ public opinion | § strange enough that so eminently business-like a people 
area of the protected.” He, however, averts that cleanliness | seems to hold that the absence of intention to do harm ought should, collectively, be rather unbusiness-like, and disposed 
is one of the great, if not the greatest, preventives of this | t secure exemption from the penalties exacted under other | f0 Use Money damages as the old prophets used magnitu les 
fearful malady, and in this opinion we coincide, and confi-| ¢jremmstances. But there are cases where carelessness | 2%4 Precious stones, as hieroglyphics of feeling. Yet that is 
dently believe that if our streets and alleys were cleansed | amounts to criminality, and where the law ought to step in the one great danger against which our negotiators in all 
and kept clean it would do more to prevent the spread of this! and call the offenders to account. We allude to those per- transactions with the United States ought to be on their guard, 
disease than if the theory of the German physician who states | sons who never take up a gun or a pistol without pointing it America doubtless intended nothing so little as to betray us 
that it originates from an excess of albnminous matter in the | a¢ whoever may be present, and who follow up the point by into a heavier fine than we had any notion of incurring lia- 
blood, and that it isto be prevented by the administration of | threatening to shoot. A case of this character occurred last bility for. But she could not bear to lose any opportunity of 
common salt, were carried out inevery home. In a few wecks | week ina town in Massachusetts, in which a man “ in joke” | PUtting the highest possible coloring on the international de- 
the warm atmosphere will exert a procreative influence upon | fired at his sister blowing her head into pieces, and so se- lineation of her wrongs and woes.—Spectulor. 
whatever decomposed animal matter may lie in our streets. | vere ’ 


DISEASE THE PESALTY OF DIRT. 
From the Express. 





SHOOTING “IN FUN.” 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 











ies pouring their poisonous filth inte the streets, flooding our | 
gutters, and oft-times washing our pavements; great heaps 
of oyster-shells, earth and other refuse materials dumped into 
our highways; musty provisions of all sorts sold to the 
to try their weakened frames and to feed the epidemic, to say 
nothing of the noxious odors in the vicinity of the docks. 
To remedy these evils, every citizen has a duty to perform— 
a duty to himself and to his fellow-man. Let him examine 
his premises, and have the scavengers remove all garbage 
and accumulated refuse at once, for by these means only can 
we hope to stamp out small-pox, and then, should Asiatic 
cholera visit us next summer, we shall be able to speedily 
stop its ravages, because our city will be in a thorough sani- 
tary condition. We repeat it, small-pox, like other maladies 
of its class, flourishes most where there is most dirt. Remove 
that and the pestilence will starve. 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


We trust that no paltry consideration will induce the aban- 
donment of the weather branch of the Signal Service. It 
has proved too valuable to be surrendered, and it would be a 
disgrace to our civilization if the important daily returns and 
predictions based upon them were brought to a stand still. 
All over the country these weather returns are looked for 
with the greatest interest. They are valuable to the farmer, 
the sailor, the mechanic, and the laborer. They influence 
us in our plans of business, or work, or pleasure, and they 
teach us in advance whether we shall “ wear’ our umbrellas 
or leave them at home. Many great losses on the water 
have been averted by regarding these predictions, and many 
calamitous wrecks have been prevented. One day last year, 
twenty ail of vessels laiden with grain kept the harbor of 
Milwaukee on thestrength of a Signal Office probability, 
while a steamboat which ventured out was wrecked. It was 
mentioned in Congress the other day as an instance of the 
reliance placed on these “ probabilities,’ that a Californian a 
short time ago noticed a storm prediction, telegraphed to his 
farm to have the cattle (six hundred head) removed from a 
lowland field. The next morning the water stood eight feet 
deep on the lowlands, but the cattle had been removed, and 
so escaped. On Lake Erie the commerce is very largely in- 
fluenced by the weather reports, and no doubt much pro- 
perty and many lives are saved. The truth is the country 
needs and must have these reports. 

But now the Western Union Telegraph Company comes 
in and demands an immense increase in the price paid for 
transmitting these reports, and the Government is notified 
that when the present arrangement expires, which will be in 
April, the Company will cease to do the work now done by 
it. The Government ought not to submit to an extortion, 
and the matter will doubtless be arranged; but the Signal 
Office reports should by all means be continued. 


THE GERMAN EARTHQUAKE. 
From the Times. 


Those who delight in omens, and who like a universal 
snubber to be snubbed, will be charmed with what happened 
to Prince Bismarck the other day. He thought proper, on 
March 7, to hurl a brave defiance at the German House of 
Peers, and also at the Catholic clergy. Now, whatever it 
may signify, on the same day, and, according to some of the 
European papers, at the same hour, earthquake shocks were 
felt all through the central portions of the German Empire. 
It is certain that the telegraph, on that day, brought into 
Berlin news of slight earthquakes at Weimar, Rudolstadt, 
Dresden and many other places, all the perturbations having oc- 
curred at thesame time. It seems that Berlin shook likewise ; 
although, as we read the accounts, this fact was undiscovered, 
or at least not talked of, until the tidings came in of earth- 
quakes elsewhere. Among a more impressionable and less 
sceptical people than the Germans, the simultaneous occur- 
rence of these phenomena, and their coincidence in time with 
the Iron Chancellor’s speech,might have easily produced some- 
thing like a panic. _At last accounts, however, the worthy 
subjects of King William were smoking their pipes and drink- 
ing their beer very much as if nothing had happened. 

Central Europe has usually been fortunate in escaping 
earthquakes, and therefore the equanimity of the Germans 
under their late visitation is not to be undervalued. Along 
the west coast of South America these disturbances are so 
much matters of course that people may readily be sup- 
_ to get used to them. In Germany it is far otherwise. 

here have been many such events in Italy and the Spanish 
Peninsula, in Turkey, Greece, and the contiguous Archi- 
pelago, in Africa and in Sicily, and even in England; but of 
earthquakes in Central Europe there are very few records. 
One is said to have taken place A.D. 801, which extended also 
to France and Italy. In 1736, the extraordinary incident is 
recorded of a mountain having been turned completely round 
—which must have equally astonished those who lived upon 
and around it. A violent earthquake was experienced in 
Holland in January, 1804. But, with the exception noted 





| sary. 
| the gun was loaded.” 


ly injuring the arm of her child, who was clasping her 


There are city ordinances against great distilleries and brewer- | mother’s neck, as to render amputation of the limb neces- 


Of course, the usual excuse was given,“ Did not know 
A worthy woman was thus sent into 


,eternity, and a child dreadfully mutilated, because an idiot 


poor | chose to rehearse, as he thought, a shooting scene. 








Another 
feature of these cases is the sympathy that is always expressed 
for the authors of the trouble. Because {the homicide is 
“prostrated with grief,” or “in a terrible state of mind,” at 
the result of his criminal foolery, it seems to be held that any 
condemnation of the act would not only be cruel but uncalled 
for. But such cases as the one noticed are not accidents, and 
ought not to be placed in that category. They not only de- 
serve severe condemnation, but they should subject the per- 
former to punishment. They are of frequent occurrence, 
and add annually a considerable number to the mortuary 
lists. Were a law enacted to make it manslaughter when- 
ever death resulted from the careless pointing of fire-arms, it 
would teach such idiots a wholesome lesson, considerably 
diminish the number of “ accidental’? deaths, and prevent 
much consequent wretchedness. 





A TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT. 
From the World. 


A trial for witchcraft under the old Mosaic law has hardly 
been heard of in this country since the days when divers 
old crones and grannies were om to death by the Pilgrim 
Fathers on that hill just outside of Salem, Mass., where the 
goats and children of Irish laborers now disport ; but those 
good old times have come again in Louisville, Ky., in the 
case of a lady summoned for trial before a Presbyterian 
session in that city. The lady in question, it seems, has 
avowed a belief in modern Spiritualism, and for this the 
session cites her to appear, stating her crime to be violations 
of the first, second, and third commandments. No response 
having been made to this Citation, the session serves a for- 
mal notice that if accused does not appear at a certain set 
time an advocate would be assigned her by the body and a 
trial be proceeded with as if she had appeared and denied 
the charge. To this the lady responds she will appear at 
the time set if she may have the benetit of counsel, but 
otherwise will deem the aflair a sham trial and refuse to 
have anything to do with it. Whether the session will per- 
mit of counsel does not appear; but it is quite likely such 
will be the case, and an interesting trial may be thus ex- 
pected.—Of course there can be but one solution. The wa- 
verer between the raps of the spirits and the homilies of 
the session must choose plainly between the two. By re- 
cantation of any faith in knocks, bangs, whispers, fidde- 
scraping, and so on, from supernatural sources, accused may 
make her peace with the session, have proceedings termi- 
nated, and something as near a leve-feast as Presbyterian 
belief will admit indulged in. Contrariwise, if the knocks, 
bangs, and twiddling are set above the catechism the session 
cannot do other than cut off the oflending member and de- 
liver her over to the torments prepared for those who prefer 
diabolic raps and tinklings to the sweet savor of predestina- 
tion undefiled. 

Seriously, however, ridiculous as this matter seems all 
around, the right is clearly on the side of the session, Itmay 
be bad taste in them to quote Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
about witches, but it is certainly sound sense to insist that 
none but Presbyterians shall remain members of a Presby- 
terian church. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE SENTIMENTAL ASPECT OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, 


The relations between England and America are curious 
enough. At the present moment, we are resisting an inter- 
pretation of the Treaty of Washington which even our sharp- 
est American critics admit to have been quite foreign to the 
intention of our diplomatists and ministers—though they 
say itis inexplicable that it should have been so,—on the 
ground that it refers to arbitration claims of a character so 
extravagant in their magnitude, that no natiov in its senses 
could think for a moment of referring them to any judgment, 
however impartial. And the reply is, and we belicve it to 
be perfectly sincere, that the Americans don’t care a bit about 
our gold, and that the vast possible money value of the claims 
is not in the least their reason for insisting upon them, but 
that what they did insist on, and what they do insist on, is 
that we shall not curtail their right to descant upon the vast 
measure of their wrongs and woes. Nay, they go further, 
and almost find a fresh cause of oflence against us that we 
are so anxious to bar claims which serve to cover such vast 
possibilities. It shows afresh and unreasonable distrust of 
their motives, a fear that they are really haggling for money 
after all, when they only want to air their grievances. They 
are aunoyed at our legal attitude of mind towards a Court of 
Arbitration which they had looked upon as a sort of dignified 
confidant, a disinterested and enlightened authority whom 
they might hope to persuade to sympathize with them rather 
than with us, and to whom therefore they demanded the 


























































































THE ASSAULT ON THE QUEEN. 

Englishmen have no faith in or liking for “ the ministry 
of the dagger,” and Englishmen would especially loathe an 
theme of assassination aimed at so blameless a person. e 
hope, however, that the exuberant loyalty of this week will 
not cause the silly boy, who made the wild attempt to terrify 
the Queen into liberating the Fenian prisoners, to be too 
hardly judged. Happily, the gushing journalists who have 
made capital out of his mad freak are not on the bench; but 
they will do harm, and not to him alone, if they turn public 
opinion too violently against him. They are trying to make 
mischief also in another way. The Standard especially, 
which can hardly allow a day to pass without some rhodo- 
montade against “ our Dilkes and our Odgers,” considers that 
“ the disloyal agitation carried on by such men is exactly the 
stimulus calculated to prompt gloomy political fanatics to 
make attempts more or less dangerous to the life of our beloved 
Queen,” and that “the ultra-Radicals of the present day, in 
raving against monarchical institutions, are preparing a hot- 
bed of disloyal sentiment in which it is but too easy to under- 
stand how treasonable designs of the most frightful charac- 
ter may be grown.” Our contemporary is apt to make moun- 
tains out of mole-hills; but we are bound to protest against 
this mischievous attempt to malign its political adversaries, 
Because a crack-brained boy has flourished a broken and un- 
loaded pistol in the face of the Queen, he is called an assassin, 
and all “ ultra-Radicals” are branded as his accomplices !— 
Evaminer. 


MR. BRIGHT ON ECONOMY. 


Mr. Bright’s contempt for a Government which cannot 
overn for less than seventy millions a year equals Count 
Javour’s contempt for the Minister who could rule only with 

a state of siege. He thinks that a Government which costs 
seventy millions a year ought not to be suffered to exist; and 
he sees no way to its extinction save in “the creation of a 
political party resolved to lessen the public expenditure, and 
adopting that policy as the one great article in its creed.” 
Unfortunately, he has little hope of the creation of such a 
party. Neither have we, until a genuine statesman is found 
who will put himself at the head of it. Denunciation and 
declamation will do nothing, except play into the hands of 
the upholders of extravagance, who will point out that they 
are but rhetoric. A blank resolution to reduce expenditure 
is likely to go whither many other good resolutions have 
preceded it. It is a mistake to call such a resolution a po- 
licy ; or to fancy that » creed of which it is the one great 
article has any chance of practical adoption. Expenditure, 
as Mr. Disraeli said, is dependent on policy ; and the states- 
man who wishes to reduce expenditure must be prepared 
with a policy co-extensive with the whole range of Govern- 
ment, in its internal and external relations. A clear percep- 
tion of what it is necessary to have, and what is a proper 
price to pay for it, must precede any resolution as to how 
much we will spend. Retrenchment cannot be the sole arti- 
cle of a political creed; it is a corollary of other proposi- 
tions. Until the problem is solved, or at any rate approached 
with a statesmanlike appreciation of its nature and condi- 
tions, we shall simply have the spectacle, common to Lord 
Palmerston’s Administration and Mr. Gladstone’s, of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer striving to overtake the waste of 
pounds by the saving of pence, amid the helpless acquies- 
cence of the public, and the fruitless denunciation of “ Tri- 
bunes of the people.” 





THE 'WCHBORNE TRIAL. 


The question still asked everywhere is, But how cov/d a man 
such as the pretender is said to be by his opponents, learn so 
much as he did learn, bear himself throughout with so much 
adroitness and composure, and so successfully impose upon 
shrewd men after hours and days and weeks and months of 
observation? It is not an easy question to answer, but it is 
something to say in reply that impostures as difficult as that 
alleged here have been practised before, with as much success. 
Moreover, the tremendous length of the trial imposed upon 
the public mind a notion that the case was really stronger 
than it ever was. If we look back upon the army of wit- 
nesses who declared their belief in the claimant’s identity 
with the lost baronet, we shall see how little evidence there 
was in proportion to the mass of testimony. Scores of wit- 
nesses coming forward one after another to say that they 
knew Sir Roger Tichborne many years ago, and that they 
have seen the claimant, and believe him to be the same man, 
make up a great bulk of evidence, but its essential value may 
be very small indeed; as we certainly think it is. Had the 
advocates on either side agreed to come as soon as possible to 
close quarters, the all-important surgical testimony, the evi- 
dence of the tattoo marks, the oral and documentary proof 
against the alleged seduction of Miss Doughty, would have 
been got at months ago; and we have no hesitation in declar- 
ing our opinion that had these matters come before the jury 
earlier they would bave decided the case out of hand. But 
the plaintiffs counsel, doing their best for him as they were 
bound to do, persisted in bringing up witness after witness 
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though they added nothing to the real weight of testimony ; 
and they were abetted in their endeavors by a long course of 
the very worst cross-examination ever heard probably in a 
court of justice. We repeat, it was the bulk of evidence in 
favor of the plaintiff, the disposition to accept every trifler 
as a witness and his every syllable as important, together with | 
a corresponding delay (which passed for difficulty) ‘n bring- 
ing up decisive evidence on the other side, which gave to the 
claimant’s case an aspect of probability that never belonged 
to itof right. And it seems to have been forgotten that the 
plaintiff had a long time in which to feel his way to the) 
downright allegation of his claim. Is it possible, we hear it 
said, that a low ignorant vulgarian, such as the claimant is | 
described, being at the same time a singularly shrewd man, 
should dare to set up a pretence like this, and venture in Eng- | 
land amongst hundreds of people who knew Sir Roger well, 
in hope of carrying it off? We confess we should doubt it— 
supposing that he knew frora the beginning ail that was be-_ 
fore him. But it is quite possible for such a man to begin the 
pretence in the way it was here begun—possible that he might 
go on from step to step surprised at his success, and embold- | 
ened by the discovery of his own aptitudesand the credulity 
of other people, till at length he felt that he could depend as | 
much upon boldness for success as upon caution for immu- | 
nity in retreat. Besides, the claimant is naturally an adven- | 
turer—that is to say, a bold cool man who loves the excite- 
ment of adventure and has much trust in his capacity for it; 
and it is by no means inconceivable that after such a man had 
once embarked in an affair of this kind, he might go on witb 
‘it for the adventure’s sake, for the notoriety, and for the good 
things it brought to him meanwhile. For, impostor or not 
(and the question is not yet legally decided), the claimant has 
had his fill for years of both these blessings. He has en- 
joyed a magniticent notoriety, and he has had a jolly life of 
it for a very long time. What the end is to be remains un- 
known; but if, according to the opinion of the judge and 
jury, he has no right to the property he has nearly ruined, he 
may look back even now with tolerable complacency at his 

ast carcer. As much is ventured every day for infinitely 
ess advantage.— Pull Mall Gazette. ‘ 





o——_——_ 
THE VULGAR RICH. 


Any person who has accustomed himself to peruse Burke's 
“ Landed Gentry” must have remarked upon the curious fact 
that, although innumerable cotton lords and successful trades- 
men have, of late years, contrived to get themselves immor- 
tulised in that excellent work, yet that no trace of a plebeian 
origin is to be found in connection with any.of them. Hav- 
ing abandoned the factory and the yard measure, and set up 
to be gentlemen, they have contrived, in some way or other, | 
to tack themselves to the eminently respectable people who 
really can boast of ancestors. Stubbs, the great bone-boiler, 
who first stepped into the sunshine of fame when he became 
Sheriff of London; who bought an estate, and so attached 
himself to the landed interest, allows no one to discover, from | 
the work which records his greatness, that he once entered | 
the metropolis a poor boy, with a half-crown in his pocket. 
Old acquaintances are surprised to find, not merely that the 
Stubbs family possess armorial bearings, but that Stubbs | 
himself is, after all, descended from a good old stock. * = 
Even an aristocrat of the most rigid school will admit that | 
the taint of trade may be removed in two or three genera- 
tions, and a glorious career may be yet in store for his grand- 
children. Meanwhile our ex-bone-boiler will do his best to | 
marry off his daughters. He crept into tolerable society 
when he served the office of sheriff, and continues to hold his | 
own by dint of the perseverance which enabled him to gain 
a fortune at his unsavory trade. The girls, to be sure, are 
not beauties; they are snub-nosed and vulgar; but papa has 
command of cash, and in these times of severe competition, 
a fortune, with an incumbrance in the shape of 4 wife, is not 
to be picked up every day. Stubbs regards the rebuffs and 
cold looks, which he experiences, as mere trifles. The family, | 
during its years of obscurity, acquired a thickness of cuticle 
which has been of immense service to its present representa- | 
tive on many occasions. In the country, Stubbs slowly works | 
his way, against adverse circumstances, to popularity ; but in 
town, at his house in Park-lane, he is as great as can be ex- 
pected. The sacred circle of good society may shun him; 
but he can be king among his former city friends, who regard 
the successful tralesman as a very great man indeed. At 
levees Stubbs appears gorgeous in the uniform of a deputy-lieu 
tenant, and, although the initiated know the precise value of 
his scarlet and lace, the vulgar people who worship Stubbs | 
regard him as a sort of field marshal, or staff officer at least, | 
whose presence at Court is indispensable. But our success- 
ful bone-boiler groans under the severe affliction of an ex- | 
tremely vulgar wife. Men may become equal to their po- | 
‘ition; but women seldom wear off their early habits, or | 
overcome the trifling defects of a neglected education. Poor 
Lady Stubbs has great disadvantages to contend against. She 
murders the Queen’s English, and, like her husband, has hazy 
notions of the use of the ‘etter H. The good lady retains her 
primitive ideas of color, and dresses in all the hues of the | 
rainbow. The daughters, who acquired some litte polish at | 
school, are wretched when wamma opens her mouth, and | 
Stabbs himself is of opinion that her figure and deportment | 
are not equal to her big position. He sees all the poor wo- | 
man’s glaring defects, but. is quite unconscious of his own, 
and believes that he is quite as aristocratic as a retired bone- 
boiler and ex-sherifl may hope to be; and so perhaps he is. 
He and his wife are quite at home at the glorious civie enter- 
tainments at the Mansion Hleuse, but in better society he is 
still afflicted with that waucuise honte which will cling to a 
plebeian, in spite of the smiles of fortune. He can be arro- 
gant enough to his inferiors, but in the presence of the titled 
and well-born he is a servile slave. He has an Englishman's 
veneration for a lord, and is never so happy as when he ean 
catch one for his great dinner-parties. These gatherings, by- 
the-by, are unique of their kind, and the dinner and wines 
are always good. But the showy house betrays the host's 
want of taste, and the overloaded table indicates the snobbish 
tendencies of his mind. He has a decided preference for pro- 
fuse ornamentation, and the eye is positively fatigued with 
the elaborate finery which exhibits his wealth. You cannot 
be five minutes in his house without discovering that he is an 
ignorant pretender, who mistakes extravagant profusion and 
the blaze of color for refinement and gentility. The people 
Stubbs is anxious to impress with a due idea of his wealth 
and importance, sneer covertly at his vulgarity, and go away 
with ample materials for racy anecdotes of the upstart. But 
_ there are needy people, of good position in society, who are 
willing enough to humor his weakness for the sake of the 
dinners he vives. A bankrupt peer or two pay court to him, 
and one of them may possibly carry off the elder Miss Stubbs, 
and a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, which the fond 
father is willing to give for the sake of an empty title, and 























| the honor of having a lord for a son-in-law. The merits and | have had some inkling of what was going on, as little before 
\defects of the poor girl are openly canvassed at the clubs, | this time he quietly left Oxford, and some weeks elapsed be- 
and, as it would be easy to cut the connection when the mat-| fore Dr. Hussey could give any tidings of him. It was then 
| rimonial knot is tied, the titled starvlings are not quite sure | found out that Dr. Haydock was settled and lodged in the 
that she would not prove a prize in the event of nothing bet-| house of one Blacker, dwelling in the close at Salisbury. In 
ter turning up. Serious overtures are therefore made for the | that city he was rapidly acquiring fame as a physician, for, 
hand of the bone-boiler’s daughter, and her father’s dearest | indeed, it was principally to the study and practice of medi- 
wish is at last gratified. The poor snub-nosed thing is led cine that he had devoted himself at Oxford. A letter writ- 
like a lamb to the slaughter, and, as Lady Starveling, is des-| ten from Salisbury at the time reported him as going much’ 
tined to kecome the mother of a large family of rickety chil-| to the house of Sir William Dorington, who had taken a 


dren. Stubbs contents himself with a needy baronet as_ his 
second daughter’s husband; and the third, in honor of his 
city connections, marries thé son of an alderman. The son 
of the ex-bone-boiler gets a commission in a crack cavalry 
regiment, and is snubbed and roasted by his aristocratic bro- 
ther officers, who win his money at cards, and play practical 
jokes upon him. The poor fellow has a wretched time of it, 
and sighs fora peaceful and quiet life. At college he was 
miserable enough; but money di@ wonders, and, if he did 
not take a degree, he had the honor of being elected one of 
the University eight who were victors in the boat-race. Old 
Stubbs is now fairly entitled to take a high place among the 
landed grandees of his county, and he sits as one of its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. He votes consistently with his 
party, and, although he never ventures to speak, he makes a 
respectable working member on committees, where his know]l- 
edge of business is useful. The charmed circle of good 
society is now open to him, and he contrives to cut a tolera- 
bly respectable figure, although Lady Stubbs does not im- 
prove with the fortune of the family. She, however, is sen- 
tenced to keep silence in company, because, like Mrs. Part- 
ington, she can never open her mouth without putting her 
foot in it. Time wears on, and old Stubbs pays the debt of 
nature, and “ cuts up splendidly.” His colussai fortune is the 
making of his needy sons-in-law, and the family, having now 
severed the last tie that connected them with the regions be- 
yond Temple Bar, are quietly absorbed into the great pa- 
trician class, which boasts of its blue blood and high descent. 
Captain Stubbs assumes the aristocratic prefix which distin- 
guished his ancestors, and buys his way up to high military 
rank.—Cieilian. 
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er distant leagues of stormy sea, 
They come, the gales of Sprivg, 

From out the olian prison free, 
Full strong and swift of wing. 

They tell of havoc on the deep, 
Of ruin on the shore ; | 

And mothers pray, and maidens weep, 
To hear the wild blasts roar. 


The cordage creaks, the timbers strain, 
The wind-god works his will 

He scours above the open plain, 
He beats upon the hill. 

Or here, like pliant osier-band, 
Will bend the forest trees, 

Or here delights with giant Land 
Uprooted trunks to seize. 





Anon he comes, in merry might, 
To homes and haunts of men— 
Our artist trust—a motley sight, 
You straight shall witness then: 
He spares them neither young nor old, 
Matron, nor child, nor maid, 
On all, with daring over bold, 
His wanton hand is laid. 


He rudely kisses fair young cheeks, 
And rudely tosses tresses ; 

And every fold his presence speaks 
In those disordered dresses. 

On mischief bent, whome’er he greets, 
His work he leaves not undone, 

And thus he gambols through the streets 
Of this gigantic London. 

—london Society. 
———_e————— 


A SLEEPING PREACHER. 


About the year 1604, the little society of New College, Oxford 
numbered amongst its fellows one named Dr. Richard Hay-, 
dock. This person had developed a curious faculty of preach 
ing very learned and excellent sermons when, to all outward 
appearance, he was in a deep slumber. This faculty was 
the more noteworthy, in that Haydock was but a dull fellow 
in his waking hours, and known to be no great scholar. 
Greck and Hebrew, too, were familiar to his tongue in these | 
nocturnal discourses, though the preacher was supposed to 
be ignorant of both languages. ‘he fame of him soon 
spread throughout the university, and the fellows and scho- 
lars flocked as regularly to hear Haydock preach in his sleep 
as to any other sermon. Nor were they ever disappcinted of 
his performance ; in fact, so methodical was he in his pro- 
ceedings, that he never failed to pray most fervently for the | 
king and royal family, both before and after his discourse, | 
which was regularly opened with a text. On concluding, | 
he would wake, stretch, wonder to see an andience, and re- | 
member nothing that he had said. The previous career of | 
Dr. Haydock presented no very remarkable features, He} 
was born at Grewel, in Hampshire, had received his early | 
education at Winchester, from thence he had proceeded to} 
New College, where he was admitted a fellow in the year} 
1590. He took the usual degrees in arts, and afterwards | 
travelled for some time abroad. Haydock, on his return, | 
about 1598, published a heavy folio on the subjects of paint 
ing and engraving; this he thought sufficiently valuable to| 
be handed down to posterity, with his own portrait on the | 
title page. Thomas Bodley, the founder of the Bodleian | 
Library, was a sort of patron of his, and to him the work was | 
dedicated. 
The notoriety of the sleeping preacher was rapidly ex-| 
tended beyond Oxford, and in a few months attracted the | 
attention of King James. That monarch prided him-| 
self on his superior wisdom, and eagerly seized any opportu- | 
nity that offered of displaying it before a crowd of admiring | 
courtiers. He therefore determined that Haydock’s supposed | 
marvellous gift should be tested at court, and under his own 
keen eye. Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who was then Secretary 
of State, was instructed to make inquiries of Dr. Abbots and | 
Dr. Hussey, leading authorities of the university, relative to, 
Haydock ; and these learned gentlemen were commissioned 











Court of St. James’s for a time. 


great interest in the doctor’s pursuits, and whose seat was 
within six miles of the city. The gift which had made 
Haydock so pre-eminent at his university seems to have been 
allowed to languish since he had taken up with the active 
duties of his own proper profession. We find no record of 
his having delivered any theological discourses at Salisbury, 
whether sleeping or waking. However, his place of resi- 
dence being discovered by Cecil’s emissaries, it was intimated 
to him how gratifying it would be to His Majesty King 
James, to witness a display of his curious powers at court. 
The preacher no doubt inward!y prayed the authorities to 
have him excused, but there was no getting out of what 
amounted to a royal command. The next scene in the story 
is best told in a letter still extant, and written by Rowland 
White, postmaster of the court, 'o the Ear! of Shrewsbury. 
This letter bears date 27th April, 1605, and is as follows :— 


“At Court there is one Haydock, of New College, in Ox- 
ford, by profession a doctor of physic, who uses oftentiwes 
to make long sermons in his sleep. The King’s Majesty 
heard him one night; the next time the Dean of the Chapel 
and Sir Thomas Chaloner ; the third time, my Lord of Cran- 
borne caused a bed to be put up in his drawing-room at qourt 
and heard him preach, and sent for my Lord Pembroke 
Lord Shandos, Lord Danvers, Lord Marre, and others. He 
doth very orderly begin with his prayer; then to his text, 
and divides it; and when he hath well and learnedly touched 
every part, be concludes it, and with groaning and stretching, 
awakes, and remembers nothing he said. The man seems to 
be a very honest man, of a good complexion, of a civil con- 
versation, and discreet ; hath no books or place to study ; and 
twice or thrice a week usually preaches. Yet the king will 
not say what he thinks of it. He will hear and sift him ere 
he depart from court.” 

His Majesty, we are told, proceeded in the business with 
infinite solemnity and precaution, and after much cross- 
examination by himself and his privy councillors, actually 
prevailed upon Haydock to confess his imposture, and to 
give in writing the motives both of his beginning and of his 
continuance in so strange a practice. On Sunday the 28th, 
he sent to the king that ‘‘if it would please His Majesty to 
pardon his offence, and deliver him from punishment, he 
would confess the whole truth of his deceit wherewith he 
had abused the world.” His first confession was not con- 
sidered sufficiently explicit and minute, as appears from a 
letter written by the Earl of Worcester, one of the leading 
councillors, to the Secretary of State, mentioning such points 
as His Majesty, “out of the depth of his wonderful judgment 
required to have further cleared. Ultimately, the preacher 
furnished some very complete details of the origin and 
growth of his imposture. We are told that on his first com- 
ing to Oxford, Haydock had a great desire to study divinity, 
and to become a preacher, but found in himself a disability 
for that faculty, by reason of a stuttering he had in his speech, 
and a slow, imperfect utterance. He was thus reluctantly 


| zompelled to abandon this study, and betook himself to phy- 
| sic. 
| his school-fellows at Winchester had told him many times 


{t afterwards came to his remembrance, as he said, that 


how he used to speak in his sleep; and that he then 
made verse, and spoke Latin with much more quickness of 
invention and readier utterance than at any time else. 
Wherupun he took a conceit that he would try how near he 
couid come to such ability of utterance by speaking it at the 
time of night which was nearest to that in which he used to 
speak in his sleep., First he began, as soon as he was out of 
his first sleep, to speak some discourse concerning physic ; 
and found in himself such ripeness of wnvention, and so per- 
fect and ready delivery, that he was astounded at himself, 
and practised this fashion of speaking after midnight »ome 
four or five times, in physic ; which, when he found to make 
so grave an alteration of his speech, and ability to discourse, 
he resolved to try if the same effect would follow if divinity 
were the chosen subject, as he had ever the strongest desire 
for that branch of learning. So he took a text, and prepared 
himself to preach from it three or four days before he put it 
in practice; and, when sufficiently prepared, would sit up in 
bed, after his first sleep, and deliver what appeared to him 
a very excellent sermon. This course was pursued by Hay- 
dock several times without the least intention of being over- 
heard ; but by chance one night some one lying in the cham- 
ber next to his own was awake, and heard all he said. It 
was accordingly reported over the college the morning after 
that Mr, Haydock had preached very learnedly in his sleep. 
Haydock was weak or wicked enough to humor the decep- 
tion, and had practised it for about a year and a half every 
other night—preaching in Latin at Oxtord, and in English 
in the country. 

Haydock’s petition to the king for forgiveness is still pre- 
served among the state papers, and is a curious testimony to 
the vanity and weakness of the man. It is much too long to 
reproduce here, so a very few extracts must suffice us. He 
says :— I do here, in the naked simplicity of a most thankful 
and penitent soul, ingenuously confess and acknowledge, that 
this use of my nocturnal discourse, seeming to be a deep and 
sound sleep, when indeed I was waking, and had more per- 
fect sense of that I conceived and spake, than when by day 
I attempted the same, was from the beginning a voluntary 
thing, done with knowledge, upon a discovery in myself of a 
greater ability, and freedom of memory, invention and speech, 
in that mild, quiet, and silent repose of the night, than iu 
the day time I found.” And again he says :—* When com- 
pany approached, I well perceived, though indeed, no ordin- 
ary voice could interrupt my contemplation, nor the glim- 
mering light of the candle held at mine eyes, which I always 
kept shut, even in the dark, and could never meditate to pur- 
pose when they were open.” Haydock adds that he never 
had any sinister plot, purpose or drift to the disturbance of 
the peaceable estate, church or commonwealtl—and that he 
had not offended maliciously, but of human infirmity. 

King James was too well satisfied with what he was 
pleased to consider his own acuteness in unmasking the de- 
ception, to ‘bear malice against the author of it, and readily 
pardoned the offender. We have little more to chronicle 
concerning him. It is needless to say that Haydock discon- 
tinued the practices which had made him so notorious. He 
withdrew once more to Salisbury, and achieved a reputation 
there as a very able physician. e afterwards came to Lon- 


to arrange forthe transfer of the preacher's services to the| don, died, and was buried there, shortly before the outbreak 
Haydock, however, must | of the civil wars.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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TKSGIVING "MN when I said I had the King’s commands to attend him in the | 

TEE Fewer SLA. Painted chamber. Shaftesbury again took the Woolsack, and | 

The following hymn, written for the occasion by Mr. they continued debating until the procession entered. When | 
Stone, was sung during the thanksgiving service at St. | the door was thrown open, the King asked me ‘‘ What noise 
Paul’s Cathedral for the recovery of the Prince of Wales | was that?” and I answered, ‘If it please your Majesty, it is | 
from his late illness : the Lords debating.” He asked if we should stop, but was 
| told that all would be silent the moment he entered. ‘The 
Commons were summoned in the usual way; and, having | 
received the Speech, be read it with a clear and firm voice. I | 
doubt if any part of it was listened to beyond the first sentence, 

| prefixed to the draft, and which I alone had any hand in 
| writing: “I am come to meet you for the purpose of pro- 
|roguing this Parliament, with a view to its immediate dissolu- 
| tion.” He dwelt upen immediate. While we were waiting 
|for the rest of the Commons, beside the Speaker and the few 
| who accompanied him, the King asked me many questions, as 
| to who such and such peers were, and what were the names of 


O Thou our soul’s salvation ! 
Our hope for earthly weal! 
We, who in tribulation 
Did for Thy mercy kneel, 
Lift up glad hearts before Thee, 
And eyes no longer dim, 
And for Thy grace adore Thee 
In eucharistie hymn. 


Forth went the nation weeping 











With precious seed of prayer, 
Hope’s awful vigil keeping 
’Mid rumors of despair ; 
Then did Thy love deliver, 
And from Thy gracious hand, 
Joy, like the southern river, 
O’erflowed the weary land. 


Bless Thou our adoration ! 
Our gladness sanctify ! 
Make this rejoicing nation 
To Thee by joy more nigh ; 
Oh, be this great thanksgiving 
Throughout the land we raise, 
Wrought into holier living 
In all our after-days ! 


Bless, Father, him Thou gavest 
Back to the loyal land ; 
O Saviour! him Thou savest 
Still cover with Thine hand; 
O Spirit, the defender! 
Be bis to guard and guide, 
Now in life’s mid-day splendor 
On to the eventide! 


ZIGZAG, 


A Wise Spovse.—A lady of this city, of French parentage, 
bright, witty, and good, became the wife of a gentleman whose 
business called him every summer to Paris. In his youth his 
pace bad been rapid, and the Jady’s relatives gave many shakes 
of the head when talking of the marriage. He told ber very 
frankly that he had been of naughty habits, but promised to 
be proper. Ard he made avery good husband. On each 
return from Paris he brought her some nice little present— 
sometimes a bonnet, sometimes a dozen of Alexandre’s, some- 
times adress, But on this, his eighth return, he surprised 
ber by placing in her hands a magnificent lace sbawl, the cost 
of which could not have been less than seven or eight hundred 
dollars. Well might her bright eyes sparkle, as they did, over 
the exquisite gossamer like gift. Putting an arm tenderly 
around his neck and giving him a soft, sweet kiss, she said: 
‘*Ah, what a good, kind husband you are, to bring me such a 
beautiful present! but, Charley dear” (with a roguish smile) 
“how bad you must have been in Paris this last time!” She 
knew him !—Harper’s Magazine, 

Cunious OsiiviousNEss.—Mathews was one day invited to 
dine at the house of a friend at Chiswick, where Moody, once 
a celebrated actor, was to be of the partv. Moody had long 
left the stage, and was then a very old, but very fine remnant 
of what he had been. During dinner he talked with great 
apimation, brought back his theatrical reminiscences, and, in 
short, exhibited no sign whatever of mental decay. Mathews 
exerted himself to amuse this Nestor of the boards, and was 
honored by the declaration ‘‘that Garrick himself was not 
great in what hedid.”’ At length Moody was asked for a song ; 
he complied, singing in strong though uneven tones the old 
Scottish ‘‘ We're a’ noddin,” which, however, he gave with a 
strong Irish accent. When he had reached nearly the end of 
the second verse, he suddenly stopped, All waited awhile, 
thinking that he was pausing to revive hismemory. At length 

his host gently said, ** Mr. Moody, I am afraid the words have 
escaped you.” ‘* Words, sir! what words?” asked the old 
man, With gglook of great surprise. ‘‘The words of your 
song.” ‘Song! what song, sir?” ‘‘The rest of the song 
you have been so kind as to favor us with—‘ We're a’ nodiin,’ 
of which you have sung one verse.”’ ‘* Heaven bless you, sir!” 
said Moody, hastily, ‘‘I have not sung a song these ten years, 
and shall never sing again; I am too old to sing, sir!” 
**Well, but you have been singing, and very well, too.” To 
this Mcody, with agitation and earnestness, replied, ‘‘No, 
no, sir; Ihave not sung for years, Singing is out of the 
question at my time of life.’ All looked at each other, and 
then at the old man, who exhibited in his face and manner 
such an evident unconsciousness tbat it was felt unfit to advert 
apy further to the subject.—" Representative Actors.” 


A Scene in THE House or Lorps BerorE Kinc WiLu1aM 
ENTERED 10 DissoLVE PARLIAMENT.—Having to go home in 
order to dress, the gold gown being required, I got to the 
Hovse soon after two o'clock, the hour to which we had ad- 
journed: and after prayers I left the Woolsack, in order that 
I might be in readiness to receive his Majesty. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, on the motion of Lord Mansfield, then took the Wool- 
sack, and Wharncliffe rose to move the Address, of which he 
had given notice. Then began a scene which, as it was 
represented to me, was never exceeded in violence and uproar 
by any bear-garden exhibition. The Duke of Richmond, 
interrupting Wharncliffe, moved that the Lords take their seats 
in their proper places; for, said he, I see a junior baron 
(Lyndhurst) sitting on the dukes’ bench. Lyndhurst, starting 
up, exclaimed that Richmond's conduct was most disorderly. 
and shook his fist at him. This brought up Londonderry, who 
did not speak, but screamed that the noble Duke, in his 
attempt to stop Wharncliffe, had resorted to a wretched shift, 
Wharncliffe then began by reading the words of his motion. 
I was here told by Durham what was going on, and that unless 
the King came soon the Lords would vote the address, because 
Wharncliffe meant to make no speech ; so I rushed back into 
the House, and began by exclaiming against the unheard-of 
doctrine that the Crown ought not to dissolve at a moment 
when the House of Commons had refused the supplies. This 
was loudly denied, but I persisted that the vote 1 referred to 
had in fact thet effect. I went on purposely speaking until 
we heard the yuns, 


| 


the commoners who stood behind the bar. I remember Cob- 
bett was one, whom he had never seen before. — Life and Times 
of Lord Brougham. 


| Ovn Frest War Sreamer.—At the beginning of the present 
| century, the navy of the young nation just rising on this con- 


tinent was possessed of some of the best vessels in the world. 

{Among them was the famous Coustitution, which vessel is 
still in the service, having been stationed at the Naval Acado- 
my as a school ship for the past ten years, 

About this date the steam engine was made to propel ves- 
|sels by means of paddle wheels. To whom really belongs the 
| honor of applying steam as a motor for ships is a disputed | 
point, into the discussion of which it is not desirable to enter ; | 
it is, however, pretty well settled that Fulton was the first | 
builder of a steamboat intended for traffic. The success of | 
this vessel was followed by great improvements in that line, 
and rendered possible the grand system of internal commerce | 
for which this country is so well adapted. In 1814 the same 
Fulton proposed to build a floating battery for the defense of 
New York harbor. the vessel to be propelled by steam, with a 
central paddle wheel. This is the first known proposition to 
| use the new motive power for war purposes. ‘This vessel was 
to carry twenty guns vn her gun deck, and to make a speed of 
four miles per hour. In addition to her armament on deck, it 
was intended that she should carry two submarine guns on 
each bow, so as to strike an enemy below the water line; be- 
sides this, provision was made for throwing a large body of 
water upon an enemy at close quarters. ‘The ship was launched 
/in November, 1814, in a littie more than four months from 
| the laying of the keel; by June, 1815, ker machinery was in 
place, and a trial trip took place in New York Bay, which was 
a great success. At a later period she wade a trip to sea, 
about twenty-six miles from New York, with all her coal and 
armament on board, attaining a speed of nearly six knots. 
This formidable craft was named by her projector the ‘* Demo- 
logos,” but after his death sho was called the ‘‘ Fulton;” she 
was used as a receiving ship at the New York Navy Yard after 
her completion until 1820, when she was accidentally blown 
up by the explosion of the powder in her magazine, Such 
was the first venture of our government toward war steamers. 
—-Harper’s Magazine. 








| 


Dumas anp His Son.—There are few characterizations 
more witty and comprehensive than that which Alexandre 
Dumas, pere, gave of his son. We have never seen it trans- 
lated: ‘‘He came into the world at that hour when it has 
ceased to be day and is not yet night, aud the assemblage 
of antitheses which make up his strange individuality are, 
like the hour of his birth, a mingling of light and darkness. 
He is lazy, he is industrious; he is a gourmand, he is abste- 
mious ; he is lavish, he is economical; he is suspicious, he is 
credulous ; he is blase, and he is innocent; he is indifferent, 
and he is ardent ; he is slow in speech and rapid in action; he 
ridicules me with all the brilliant wit of which he is master, 
and yet he loves me with all his heart. He is always ready to 
fleece me out of all my money like Valere, or to fight for me 
like the Cid. His imagination is the most vivid and the most 


Commissioners report the coal fields of Great Britain suffi- 
cient for 300 years. 

The Chinese, with a good deal of quiet sarcasm, call cere- 
mony the smoke of friendship. 

The population of Great Britain is placed at 31,000,000; 
that of France at 37,000,000, and of Russia as high as 70,000, - 
O00. 
| ‘Lhe Queen has subscribed £200 towards the fund for restor- 
ing St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 

The Leith Hospital is in luck. ‘The directors of that admir- 
| able institution have received £20,000, as part of a legacy 
, bequeathed to them by the late Mr. T..W. Ramsay, of London, 
lately a merchaut at Leith. 

The Edinburgh tramway scheme is fast drawing to comple- 
tion. 

The banker, Salomon Heine, of Hamburg, bas left his 
immense fortune to the widow of Heine, the poet. The lady 
is a Frenchwoman, and immediately subscribed largely to the 
Liberation Fund— £40,000. 

An important statement has been issued by the Suez Canal 
Company as tothe earnings of the Canal. It appears from this 
statement that the receipts In January were £40,761, agrinst 
£34,604 in the corresponding month of last year, and £10,323 
in the corresponding month of 1870. 

It is proposed to hold an International Co-operative Exhibi- 
tion in London during the coming season. Mr. Hughes, M.P., 
and Mr. Morrison, M.P., are taking some interest in the 
matter, 

New regulations for the discipline and payment of the Army 
Reserve have been issued. 

‘The latest statement with regard to the missing Russian is 
that he was a member of a society whose decrees are death 
against those who intend to marry—or marry. 

The King of Siam has sixty brothers and forty sisters, His 


father had three hundred Ranees, and he himself has thirty- 
two. 


In Pere La Chaise cemetery there is a monument in the 
form of a ‘‘ tear,” erected by a husband to his wife, with the 
inscription ; ‘‘ Judge by that how I loved her.” 

A Parisian lady of large fortune has been sent out of France 
for saying: ‘‘No Power can henceforth attack France, so 
beautiful in her nudity.” ‘The circular alarmed Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. Certainly it was not a delicate expression. 
| The following composition has been turned ont by an 
| American scholar, aged fifteen :—‘* A boy without a father isa 
horphan—without a mother, adouble horphan ; but is offenest 
without a grandfather and grandmother, and then he is a 
horphanist.”’ 

A pretty, rich young widow was regarding herself lately at 
a mirror in her chamber, while for the first time trying on her 
widow's cap. ‘* Behold,” she exclaimed, ‘‘the real cap of 
liberty!” 

A gentleman who was staying at a sea-sidoe hotel during the 
| Summer, expressed his dissatisfaction to his landlady of the 

heavy charges in his bill. ‘‘ Well, you see,’ she said, *‘ our 
season 18 so very short that we are obliged ta make hay while 
the sun shines.” ‘That may be all very true, my good 
woman,” replied the visitor, ‘* but though I know all flesh is 
| grass, I decidedly object to being made hay of.” 
| A chiropodist in Paris commences his puff with these words 
| —‘* All the world has corns: the fairest, boldest, best Romeo, 
doubtless had corns; Juliet had, probably; and you, ladies 
jand gentlemen, need not blush toexpose your feet to the 
operator,” &e. 

A good joke is perpetrated at the expense of M. Felix Mor- 
nand, the clever Frenck caricaturist. An undertaker of a 
literary turn last week exclaimed in delight—‘ What a clever 
jfellow this Felix is! If ever I bary him I wili see that his 
| grave is kept up.” 

A young lady school-teacher having inordinate dread of the 





| 
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| 


sustained that I have ever known in a young man of 21 years. | small. pox, sent home a little girl because she said her mother 
It bears me away hike a torrent; it shines like a half-hidden | W#S sick and had marks on her face. ‘The next day the girl 
flame ; it reveals itself in reverie as in excitement, in quiet as | presented herself at the school, and said to the teacher: ‘‘ Miss 


in danger, in smiles es in tears. From time to time we 
quarrel with each other, and, like the prodigal son, he takes 
his portion and quits the paternal mansion. On that day 
I buy a calf and begin to fatten it, sure that before a month 
he will return to get his part of it. It is true that evil-minded 
people say that it is for the sake of the calf that he comes 
back, and not for mine; but I am not more than half inclined 
to believe that.”— Tribune. 

‘* EVE AND THE SERPENT.’’—Some years ago, in the town of 
Warrington in Lancashire, a young stonemason undertook, in 
the absence of a drunken workman, to finish the ornamented 
columns of the District Bank. His success emboldened him 
to a higher flight. He became a pupil at the local School of 
Art, which has attained a high position among other like in- 
stitutions, and now at the age of thirty, after seven years of 
active engagements in Rome, he has been commissioned by 
his fellow citizens to design a model of art costing a thousand 
pounds for his native town. Such has been the honorable 
career of Mr. Warrington Wood, whose works have enjoyed 
great popularity in Rume. ‘‘ He is considered,” says Colonel 
Patten, ‘‘one of the principal sculptors of Italy.” An 
admirable example of his workmanship, ‘‘ Eve and the Ser- 
pent,” was shown in the late International Exhibition, and 
was honored by onv of the most select places in the gallery of 
sculpture. This work was recently sold for £500, and is now 
in the collection of A. B. Walker, Esq., of Gateacre Grange, 
near Liverpool. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 





The Queen has given instructions for the preparation of a 
volume, in which the proceedings of Thanksgiving Day, as 
described by the various journals, will be posted. 


There is a whisper, says the Cort Journal, that one of the 
purposes of the Queen's visit to Baden-Baden is to make a 
match. An Austrian Archduchess is the lady mentioned, 

The trial of Arthur O'Connor, for the outrage on Her 
Majesty, is expected to take place at the Central Criminal 
Court on the 19ta of next month. 

The Astronomer Royal of Scotland has issued a short notice 
on the Rock thermometers at the Royal Observatory, Edin- 
burgh, in which he indicates the probable connection of some, 
| at least, of our meteorological phenomena with the production | 
|of visible sun-spots. Mr. Piazzi Smyth desires to advance 
|our knowledge so far as to arrive at some ‘approximate | 





t Then came great interruptions and cries | indications ot the character of the seasons for a year or two. 
of order, which continued till a messenger summoned me, | beforehand.” 


|——, we’ve got alittle baby at our house; but mother told 
| me to tell you that it isn’t catchin’.” ‘The young lady said she 
| was very glad, end told the pupil to take her seat. 

Artemus Ward was ona slow California train, and he went 
to the conductor and suggested that the cow-ketcher was on 
the wroug end of the train; for, said he, ‘‘ You will never 
overtake a cow, you kuow, but if you'd put it on the other 
enc it might be useful, for now there’s nothin’ on earth to 
hendir acow from walkin’ right in and bilia’ the folks!” 

The following placard was recently posted up at Versailles: 
—‘* We are tired of those intrigues which will lead us to priestly 
rule and to a war in favor of the Pope. We prefer by far the 
return of the Emperor, the E:npress, and the Prince Imperial. 
—(Signed) An officer in the Army.” 

Mrs. Newton, of Bernard Castle, the other day cooked some 
potatoes for dinner, which she had previously purchased in 
the market. Previous to eating her dinner, she put her knife 
into one, and found, much to her astonishment and disgust, a 
small frog embedded in the centre of it. 

A rather grand and dramatic style of expression came to a 
| sudden collapse in court the other day. And indignant witness 
| exclaimed—*‘ The first time that Lever did such a dishonorable 
,act [ would blow out my brains, sir.” ‘* Very good,” said Q.C. ; 
| ‘*and what would you do the second time ?” 
| ‘Tf you don’t give me a dime,” said a young hopeful to his 

mamma, ‘Tf know a boy who's got the measles, and Vil go 
= catch them.” 

Miss Laura C, Redden complrins that American women eat 
| too much horse radish and too many pickles at lunch, entalling 
| sharp elbows, thin calves aud red noses, 
| A broken-hearted widower in Indianapolis has erected a pine 
| siab over his wife’s grave, and presented a fine piano to the 
| girl who was kind to him during his affliction. 
| ‘* Why, Ichabod, I thought you got married more ‘n a year 
ago?” ‘Well, Aunt Jerusha, it was talked of, but I found 
out that the girl and all her folks were »pposed to it, and so I 
jest gave ‘em all the mitten, and let the thing drop.” 

In one of the courts, a juryman being called and not an- 
swering, the usual notice that he would be fined was pro- 
jnounced against him; upon which a person who stood by 
|said to the judge, ‘* You may fine him as much as you please, 
| but I don’t think that you will recover the fine, for I saw him 
' buried about a week ago.” 

A minister not long ago preached from the text, ‘‘ Be ye, 
therefore, steadfast!” but the printer made him expound from 
‘* Be ye there for breakfast.” 





On a gate-post in a Western town is a sign: ‘‘Take warn’t. 
No tracs nor life insurance, nor soin’ masheens wanted here.” 





* We know the American advice tendered to the Tichborne jury. 
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THE ALBION. 





A Missonri editor advertises to take corn im pay for — on although they were the persons principally inter- 
He says he prefers to have it in a liquid state, but will! ested, did not appear to care much whether it hailed, rained 


paper 
take it in the ear if he can't get it otherwise, 


A person speaking of a man not remarkable for his suavity, 
said he did not like his manners. ‘*His manners! I didn’t 
know that he bad any,” said a lady. 

A farmer recently advertised for a runaway wife, and called 
particular attention to the meanness of her desertion just as 
the Spring work was coming on, after he had the expense of 
Wintering her. 


Volunteer Work for April—To review the March past. 

Increase of Practice—The Aurists have been very busy ever 
since the 27th of last month—the natural result of the 
“ deafening cheers” on Thanksgiving-day. 

“The Harp in the Air"—Irish Gentleman (who has —_ 
endeavored to execute a jig to the fitful music of the telegrap 
wires): Shure! Whoiver y’are ye can’t play abit! How cana 
jintleman dance—(bic ! )—iv ye don’t kape thime ? 

SHOCKING FELLOWS. 
Offenders diverse, on pretences 
Equally false, commit offences ; 
Some rogues in office malversation ; 
All hymnists malversification. 


Whisper this—The American Government persists. Hm! 
Our Yankee friends are smart. Can it—can it be that they 
mean to ‘square the arbitrators.” — Punch. 


They say the Claimant was in-kneed at a time when he had 
thousands at his bankers. Y 

A Packing Case—An ejectment. 

Isn’t there something wrong about the following heading ?— 
“Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill.” Shouldn't 
it be—‘* Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Brother William ?” 

The Daily Noose—Mawmiage. 

A Stare-case—Very often the case, when one meets a pretty 
girl on it.—Judy. 


Strong Language—Waiter (insinuatingly): May I take the 
cheese away, sir?—Diner: Yes; but I think it's sfrong enough 
to walk away! 


A Pull—If it is wise to have two strings to your bow, it is 
also prudent to let one of your purse-strings be a check- 
string. . 

News for Numismatists—On some parts of the African coast 
cow-ries are kine of the realm. 

Teking Umbrage—Mamma: Um-ber.el-la—fovr syllables I 
have often told you, Georgie, is incorrect. Now let me hear 

ou pronounce the word properly.—Georgie (in a huff): 
irgbam. 

Followers Allowed—Hunting Farmer: I say, Friend Broad- 
back, have ye been to hear the new bishop preach ?—Second 
Farmer: No!—Hunting Farmer: Then thee go—ie'll gie thee 
a ‘“‘lead over!" —F'un, 


Can a naive reply be considered an bonest answer ? 
Where should ugly girls go to?—To ‘‘ Sweet Auburn, love- 
liest village of the plain.” —LHHornet. 


———$—-<_—_——. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





In the House of Commons on the 2ist, Mr. Gladstone, in 
reply to a question of Mr. Torrens, stated that since the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Washington correspondence had been 
going on in regard to its provisions, as they affected Canada, 
between the Colonial Secretary and the Governor-General of 
the Dowini That correspond was, as yet, incomplete, 
and it would be impossible to produce it at present. 

In the House of Lords on the 22d, the Earl of Derby, in ac- 
cordance with the notice given on Tuesday night, proposed 
his question as to the course the Government intended to 





or snowed, but put off as usual soon after the hour fixed for 
|the race, 1 P. M., and paddled to their respective positions, 
| amid the cheers of the crowd that thronged every spot which 
commanded a good view of the starting point. 
The winning crew was received by the wildest cheering, 
which, taken up anew soon reached Putney. Even there in 
the vast shout, the only distinguishable word was, ‘‘Cam- 
bridge !”" The Oxford crew came in but a very few moments 
behind, and, although their friends were scarcely less hearty 
in their welcome, ‘‘ the eight” felt that they had little interest 
in the shouts that filled the air. Many of the partisans of the 
defeated crew believed firmly to the last moments of the race 
that Oxford would to-day gain her former prestige, and reck- 
lessly ventured their nfoney upon a lost cause. It is claimed 
by the friends of Oxford, with a good degree of fairness, thut 
the alterations made it. the crew only a short time ago, in 
consequence of the temporary retirement of Lesley, militated 
to a great extent against their ch of their proving victors 
on the present occasion. Considering all the disadvantages 
under which the Oxford crew labored, they made a gallant 
though fruitless struggle for victory over the powerful and 
well-organized crew sent up by Cambridge. 





The House of Commons on the 25th inst. went into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and the Right Hon. Mr. Lowe, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, submitted the Annual Budget. 
It shows that the estimated total expenditures of the last fiscal 
year were £72,736,000, while the actual expenditures were 
£71,720,000, The following items of expenditure fell below 
the estimates by the ta noted :—lInterest and manage- 
ment of the Public Debt, £70,000 ; Consolidated Fund charges, 
£23,000; Army, £255,000; Civil Service, £595,000; Post- 
Office, £24,000; Packet Service, £9,000; collection of the 
revenue, £48,000, ‘The only case in which expenditures ex- 
ceeded estimate was in the Navy, where the excess was only 
£8,000, Thus the actual expenditure of the year fell £1,016, - 
00 below the estimates. 

The estimated receipts for the last fiscal year from all sources 
were £72,315,000; the actual receipts were £74,535,000, an 
increase over the estimates of £2,220,000. The increase came 
mainly from the Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Income tax, and 
is distributed as follows—Customs, £200,000 ; excise, £912,000; 
stamps, £1,000,000; Income tax, £250,000. The receipts 
from the duties on coffee have declined, but there is a great 
increase in the revenue drawn from tobacco, wine and 
spirits, The receipts from the Postal-Telegraph were £50,000 
in excess of the expenses of the service and the payment of 
interest on stock. 

The total of the public debt is stated at £792,740,000, The 
total receipts for the financial year 1872-3 are estimated at 
£74,915,000, including from customs, £20,250,000; excise, 
£23,250,000 ; stamps, £10,000,000 ; assessed taxes, £2, 250,000; 
income tax, £10,000,000; Post Office, _£4,750,000; Postal 
Telegraph, £750,000; Crown Lands, £400,000; Miscellaneous, 
£3,250,000. The total expenditures for the same year are 
estimated at £71,313,000, including: Int t and manage- 
ment of the Debt, £26,250,000; Consolidated Fund charges 
£2,000,000; Army, £15,000,000; Navy, £9,500,000; Civil 
Service, £10,500,000; Collection of Revenue, £2,500,000; 
Post Office, $2,500,000; Postal Telegraph, £500,000; Aboli- 
tion of Purchase, £1,000,000; Packet Service, £1,000,000. 

The speech in which Mr. Lowe presented the details of the 
budget was favorably received by the House, and was greeted 
with cheers at the close. 

On the 26tb, the motion made in the House of Commons 
by the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Ch lior of the Exchequer, 
for an immediate reduction of 50 per cent. on the duties on 
coffee and chicory was carried. 

In the House of Commons on the same evening, Mr. Macfie, 
member for Leith, called attention to the disgraceful neglect 
of precautions for the protection of Scotland from a foreign 
foe, and moved that the coast defenses near Leith and Glas- 
gow be strengthened. Sir Robert Anstruther, member for 
Fif hi lead the 4 














pursue with regard to the treaty of Washington. He hoped 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs would be able to state that 
Her Majesty's Government was prepared to maintain the 
ground taken at the beginning of the present session, and de- 
cline to admit the claims for indirect damages made by the 
American Government before the Geneva tribunal. All knew 
that the public + was great. It was an anomalous state 
of things that while all the newspapers of the country were 
discussing this question, Parliament should be forbidden from 
debating it. He warned the Government that the doctrine 
that they bad already sacrificed much for peace and better 
give more than fail, was dangerous. He asked further if 
Great Britain would appear before the Geneva Board under 
the circumstances. Earl Granville replied that Mr. Gladstone 
and be himself had already given answers to these questions, 
to which nothing could be added at present. Complete pub- 
licity at this juncture was impossible. 

The Earl of Malmesbury objected to the continued silence 
of Parliament. He said if the treaty of Washington had been 
discussed last year the present difficulties would have been 
averted. Lord Westbury spoke in condemnation of the con- 


" t Mr. Cardwell, Secretary of 
War, admitted the plausibility of the motion, but argued that 
Liverpool should be properly defended first, then Glasgow. 
There was no danger for Edinburgh. Even Paul Jones did 
not attempt an attack on that quarter. It should be remem- 
bered that the great improvement made in torpedoes had re- 
volutionized the systems of coast and harbor defense. The 
motion was supported by Lord Elcho, Messrs, Miller and 
Kinnaird, and Sir Janes Elphinstone ; but was finally nega- 
tived by the House without a division. 

The University Tests bill was debated and passed its second 
reading by a large majority. 

A driving snow storm, the first that had occurred for four- 
teen months, prevailed in London on the 21st. The city was 
enveloped ina dense fog, and at 1:30 P.M. the day was as 
dark as at midnight. 

Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary of War, announces that the 
annual review on Easter Monday will take place at Brighton. 

The armor-plated ram ‘Thunderer has been launched from 
the Government dock yard at Pembroke. The Thunderer is 





duct of the American Government. It had been distinctly 
promised that indirect damages would not be pressed, and it 
would be contrary to Evgland’s honor to admit them after 
such mutual understanding. Earl Granville intimated that 
the treaty had been misconstrued. 


In the annual contest, on the 23d inst., between the Univer- 
sity eight-oared crews of Oxford and Cambridge, the latter 
scored an undisputed victory. The race was over the usual 
Thames course from Putney to Mortlake, a distance of nearly 
44 miles, and the time of Cambridge is given at 21 minutes 
14 seconds, or by another time-taker at 21 minutes 53 seconds, 
It is seldom, indeed, that a race of such importance to En- 
glish sportsmen is rowed under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances as regards wind and weather. Although the contest 
of Oxford and Cambridge have, upon several former occasions 
taken place on bitterly cold and disagreeable days, it has 
never before fallen to the lot of the public to witness the rival 
crews struggling for victory in such a blinding snow storm as 
that in which they rode that-day. The occasion was observed 
asa holiday by that vast and enthusiastic portion of London's 
inhabitants who annually throng the banks of the Thames to 
enjoy the meeting of the great aquatic rivals of the country. 


a turret vessel, and will carry four guns, each weighing 35 
tuns. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, one of the junior Lords of the 
Treasury will probably succeed Lord Northbrook as Under 
Secretary of War. 

The Republicans of Norwich have invited Mr. Odger to 
contest the election in that borough for the vacant seat in 
Parliament. 

Mr. Ashbury has been elected Commodore of the Royal 
Harwich Yacht Club, 

Mr. Lemprier will soon sail with a large party of emigrants 
for Virginia. 

Lord Muncaster, a Conservative, has been returned to Par- 
liament from West Cumberland. 

Gen. Lrownlow, in com mand of a detachment of the Looshai 
Expedition, telegraphs on the 13th inst.: ‘‘ All the southern 
Howlongs and fifteen chiefs have submitted, and many cap- 
tives have been released. ‘I'wenty villages were destroyed. 
Our task is accomplished.” 





AUSTRALIA, 
The Ministry of New South Wales have resolved to collect 


Thousands of ladies and gentlemen were present in carriages | border customs, despite the expressed wish of Parliament. 
and on foot, the former wearing, by every conceivable addition | The Assembly refused to vole money for public expenditures. 


to their dress, and the latter by a ribbon on the bat or im the 
buttonhole, the partisan light and dark blue. The morning 
opened cold and stormy, snow beginning to fall soon after 
daybreak and continuing until 1 in the afternoon. Until 


| The Governor granted a dissolution of the Parliament, causing 
great excitement and necessitating a general election. 

H. B. M. steamer Rosario visited Nazapu to investigate the 

| circumstances of the murder of Bishop Patterson. The 





noon the prevailing opinion was that the race would be post-! natives fired upon the steamer's boats, whereupon the sbi 
poned, but at la report that it would come off in spite of| shelled the village, and the sailors killed a number of natives 
wind and snow revived the spirits of the enthusiasts. The | and burned their canoes, 





[Marcu 30, 1872. 
Another rich deposit of tin ore, yielding over 70 per cent. of 
metal, bas been found near Tinterfield, N.S. W. 

The Branch Mint at Melbourne is nearly completed. 

A great indignation meeting has been held in Melbourne, in 
consequence of the Sydney authorities having imposed cus- 
toms duties to the injury of the Murray River trade, and 
negotiations were pending to prevent further interference with 
the trade. The overland Telegraph is now nearly ready for 
working. ‘The company has fixed the charge for twenty words 
from Adelaide to London at $45. 





THE CONTINENT. 


Owing to the renunciation by Frence of the Commercial 
Treaty with England the members of the Left in the Natioral 
Assembly have determined to favor a ‘ax on raw materials. 
The passage Ly the Assembly of a bill imposing such taxes is 
therefore certain. 

Ewlot, the Cc ist i y, and seven of the mur- 
derers of the Rue Haxo, have been convicted and condemned 
to death. Many other Communists, pronounced guilty of 
similar crimes, are sentenced to transportation. 

The galleries of the Assembly were crowded with specta- 
tors on March 22d, in expectation of the debate on the Catholic 
retitions,,which had been postponed until that day. M. Dupan- 
loup, the Bishop of Orleans, rose to open the discussion, but 
yielded the tribune to President Thiers, who proceeded to ad- 
dress the Chamber. His speech was a plea for the future 
postponement of the debate. M. Thiers deprecated a discus- 
sien which he declared could not, by any possibility, serve the 
interests of the Holy See, He assured the Deputies that the 
policy of the Government on the Roman question, as 
announced last year, was unchanged. The independence of 
the Holy See was dear to France, who had always defended 
and would continue to defend it. But any discussion now of 
the petitions before the Chamber would seriously embarrass 
the Government, while it could not benefit the Holy Father. 
M. Dupanloup said he would not insist on speaking after the 
appeal made by the President. Easily reconciling the feelings 
of a Bishop with the feelings of a Frenchmen, he comprebended 
the respect due to the misfortunes of France. The policy 
which had proved fatal to France had also been fatal to the 
See of Kome. The Assembly then, by a large majority, 
decided not to continue the debate, and passed to the con- 
sideration of the Budget. 

The Opinion Nationale states that a literary convention 
between the United States and France has been concluded by 
Mr. Washburne, the American Minister, and the Count de 
Remusat, the French Foreign Minister, and it now awaits 
ratification, 

The proposal to tax raw materials has been abandoned for 
the present. It will not be introduced in the pending Budget, 
the Committee having devised resources sufficient to meet all 
financial demands, 

The report of the Commission on Capitulations has not yet 
been made public ; but the Assembly is in favor of its speedy 
publication, 

A correspondent of the Pall Mali Gazette relates the pro- 
ceedings in the suit of the United States against Armand, the 
shipbuilder of Bordeaux in 1868, to recover damages for the 
depredations committed by the ram Stonewall which escaped 
from Bordeaux. The case then having been decided in favor 
of the defendant by the Tribunal of the Seine, Mr. Washburne 
has now carried an appeal to the Court of Cassation. 

The Constitutionnel again asserts that negotiations are pro- 
ceeding between France and Germany looking to the speedy 
liberation of French territory from the presence of German 
troops, and that the Emperor William's Government is favor- 
ably inclined toward some arrangement by which this result 
may be attained. The German Government, says the (on- 
stitutionnel, is willing to order the evacuation of that portion 
of France now occupied by its troops upon the immediate 
payment of 500,000,000 francs of the war indemnity and the 
remaining two and a half milliards of francs in yearly instal!- 
ments. 


The trial of the action for libel brought by General Trochu 
gainst the newspaper Figaro don Wednesday and 
attracted a large crowd of spectators. M. Vitu, the author of 
the articles complained of, pleaded good faith in writing the 
same. General Trochu was examined as a witness, and in the 
course of bis evidence sought to prove that his honor had been 
attacked. Among the witnesses who testified in favor of the 
defense, were Count Palikao, ex-Ministers Chevreau, Vintry, 
Magne, and Rouher, ex-President Schneider, M®Pietri, and 
the Marquis of Audelaare. Their testimony went to show 
that Trochu was at first devoted to the Emperor, and, when 
the Empire fell, he gave all the assistance in his power to the 
Government of the 4th of September. 

A Cummittee of the Assembly has reported in favor of a 
recess of two weeks, to begin on the 30th inst. 














The Emperor William, on the 22d, completed his 75th year. 
There was no formal Court celebration of the day, but the 
Emperor received a large number of persons, who presented 
their congratulations. ‘The city was decorated during the day 
and was brilliantly illuminated at night. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales visited Cardinal Anton- 
elli, at Rome, on ‘Tuesday. 

The Pope on Wednesday desired the Prince of Wales to 
convey to the Queen of England his thanks for her constant 
evidences of sympathy. He also praised the British people 
for their piety. 

It is stated that Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia while 
on his recent visit to Rome, examined the Italian army system, 
and before departing advised the re-organization of the army 
on the Prussian plan. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies on the 21st adopted a reso- 
lution of confidence in the Ministry, by a vote of 239 to 170. 


It is reported that the frigates Gerona und Arapites, now in 
the West Indies, have been ordered to Venezuela to demand 
satisfaction for an insult to the Spanish Consul. There are 
apprehensions that the Internationals will attempt to interfere 
with the elections in Catalonia. 

The Electoral Committee of the Ministerial party, after 
making a careful canvass of the political field, have arrived at 
the conclusion that the approaching elections for the Cortes 
will result in the choice of 150 Unionists and 170 Sagasta-Pro- 
gressists to the Congress or lower branch of the Cortes, 
Notwithstanding the refusal of Don Espartero to become a 
candidate for the Cortes, he has been nominated for a member 
of that body from the City of Madrid. 


The doors of the last Protestant chapel in Madrid have been 
closed. 
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mortgage bonds are now being placed on the | In our issue of the 2d of psp pone BP , ype A oe ents Caimberiand Coat an Tron Go. 2 22, a | 
market by Messrs. Leonard, Sheldon & Foster. | with the above heading, the intent ‘of which | cial reciprocit bet —< ee COMMET- | Helaware & Hudson Canal... } Gay |e 
The road is one of the most important of th i 4 - ce frocity between the United States | Pennsylvania Coal Co oes 119 
rg oyna patel —_ t + ea to have been entirely | and Canada, thus adding its voice to that | Spring Mountain Coal = | 220 
. ,lorming as it| misapprehended. The object we had in view | of the National B hi i POT A eee anata) Woah a ’ 65 
does the Eastern link of the new steel air line | was sim i aw | of the Mateus’ Dead of Trade which hes 
iin 8S simply to induce planters not to iali y z I 
from Buffalo to Chicago. The advantages of | down all their land t - b , a en Congress in favor of a 
the road are that it shortens the distance be-| a proper porti of i to food ut to give up| reciprocity treaty. The memorial urges the aenseeneeaiaians | 
§ ‘ > be- vr portion of i . . : if ak oe teh 
tween Buffalo and Chicago thirty-three miles, | alway on of it to food products. In} appointment of a commission, to unite with | atiantic Mail.............. 
rg y iles, iys following out tl lea cons 1 Pee ; ii 
that ithas no grade exceeding fifteen feet to | think, the prosperit of ag South. "The or Canad ee ee a, ee ced 
: - oe oe ? spe e South. 1e | of Canada i f ini » fe ” gq | COMMOMORL. creases , tee 
the mile ; that 96 per cent. of the entire line is ; meaning of our wend however seem to have | treat hi h eye - Seasaves phe | Adams Express. ..... a tees 
straight, and that it has steel rails. It will |b » ’ ) reaty which shall put the commercial re-| Wells, Farvo Express.) i ee 
ght, it has steel rails. It will | been construed by some into an expression of | lations of the two countries b iA dean Express...e..-. sss. - %6 
undoubtedly contribute to cheapen freights | a belief on our part that the next crop would | and substantial basis. a eT ae _ ve 
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| Marcu 30, 1872. 





THE VALLEY ROUTE.) cv rus: FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


RANKING HOUSE OF A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
JAY COOKE & CO.) or THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 


We pre offering the NORTHERN PACIFIC | 
7-30 GOLD BONDS at Par and Interest in 





| 3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 


currency. ‘They are issued in denominations | IN THE 
of from $100 to $1,000 COUPON, and $100 GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
to $10,000 REGISTERED, and are at all THE 


THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
VOW FOR SALE! 


&.These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
ited States. 


times interchangeable at the pleasure of the | 
holder without charge. | 


They are secured by a FIRST AND ONLY 
MORTGAGE on the Road, its Equipments, 
Earnings and Franchises, and also on a Land | on lpr dey BS 
Grant which, on the completion of the Road, | “(aie ,pER IN PRICE. more favorable cleat 
will exceed 23,000 Acres to each mile of track, | and more convenient to market than can be found else 
or 500 Acres of Land to secure each $1,000 - 
bond. 


| 
| 
| 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


TUE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


These bonds are at all times receivable by | 
the Trustees, at TEN PER CENT. FRE- | 
MIUM, in payment for any bonds purchased | 
from the Company. 


Soldiers entitled 
Acres. 


to a Homestead of 160 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 





In view of the ample security upon which 
the bonds are based, and the rate of interest 
they bear, we believe there is no first-class 
investweut more safe or profitable. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 


-'ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY! 


! 


| 
| 





Omaha, Neb. | 


Holders of Uuited States 5-20 bonds can 
now convert them into 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
1-3ls, 


Realizing an immediate handsome profit, and 
an INCREASE OF ABOUT ONE-THIRD: 
IN THEIR ANNUAL INCOME. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, | 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 


an MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


! THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 





the world. 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in | 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current | 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, 
ARCH. McKINLAY 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


S 


All marketable securities received in ex- 
change, without expense to the investor, at 
their highest current value. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


New 


| Agents. 
York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


b. 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


Banking House 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 22 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all | — iP aeons ee ee eee 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the WALK ER, ANDREWS & cO., 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 


ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Sterling Exchangeand Travellers’ and Commercial 
Credits, on UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Franc do. on Paris House. 

Bonds, Stocks and Gold bonght and sold on com- 
mission. 

Loans negotiated. 

Deposits received at interest. 

CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVALLABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 


LONDON 


We issue Cireular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
avuilable in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
avy desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwarés 
on 


The Imperial Bank, ' 
Mesers. Clews Habicht & Ce ¢ London, 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
hranches 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres 





Orders executed for Governments and other invest 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world, 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C 


EsTABLISHED,......... ..  .. 1808. 





Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
| Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 


Pine Street. 





fern Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MANAGER. 
Cor, Lanp WARRANTS, Excnaner, &c., &c., Bought | JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 








ind Sold - 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe | LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
nted 

t2™ Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, E. M. Arcuipatp, H.B.M. Consvt, Chairman. 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &e., &c., made upon all points | A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
and remitted for promptly | o. o. dappray, of E. 8S. Jattray & Co. 

*"° Conne-PonpENTs of this house, may rely Rricnarp Inve, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
on ne their business attended to with fidelity | Davin Sacomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 


J. BoorMAN Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


HENRY CLEWS | 


ORKESPONDEN TS" 
ZE BROTHERS, 


v York ¢ ‘o 
©, KOUN Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart, 


| 








THE 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 


are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Secured as they are by a first mortgage on | 
the road, land grant, franchise and equip- | 
ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- | 
mand at once a ready market. 

A liberal sinking fuad provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in Gorp. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, | 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
, nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9744 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. Pn 
Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 
ingly recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 


No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


™ 
co. 
Are now offering, through the undersigned, 


REMAINING 85,000,000 





OF THEIR 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
30> Years. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


AT 


(90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


OFFICE OF THE 


THE ROAD runs from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
connecting there with the Chicago and Canada South- 
ma, now being built to Chicago, and will thereby form 

e 


ATLANTIC 

SHORTEST TRUNK LINE BETWEEN 
BUFFALO AND CHICAGO, or, in other 
words, will be the SHORTEST LINK in 
the GREAT LINE OF TRAFFIC BE- 
TWEEN THE EAST AND WEST, con. 
necting the GREAT SYSTEM OF RAIL 
WAYS which diverges from Buffalo, To- 
ledo and Chicago, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 2%, 1672. | 


(G" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
A branch also runs from St. Thomas to the St. Clair, 
| where it forms connections with the varions roads 

eating into the lumber and mineral regions of Mi- 
chigan. 


THE MAIN line from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
is 229 miles long. ‘The brancu from St. Thomas to St. 
Clair is 61 miles, and runs through the great Canada 
oil region. 


OF THE entire line (290 miles) two hundred and 
twenty miles are graded, ad, and ready for the 
superstructure. The remaining 70 miles are under 
contract to be ready fur the superstructure eariy in 
the Summer. 


OF THE 800,000 ties required, 600,000 are on hand 
| and the remainder are coming in daily. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st Jan., 1871, to 3lst Dec., I871...... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 187!..... wiseetethe eae eb6 1 


$5,412,777 51 
2,033,675 48 
Total amount of Marine Preminms $7,446,452 69 | 








No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 


nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1871, to 3lst December, 1871.... .. $5,375,798 24 | 
Losses paid during the 











same period 2,735,980, 68 
I CAmReN, | SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED TONS of rails 
. | are delivered and paid for, and the balance contracted 
Returns of Premiums : | to be delivered early in the Summer, those for 
and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 | the main line being STEEL, all sixty pounds to the 
oom Coomeny ~ fee Soowies Aseets, viz yard. 
nited States an tate o ew Yor! . 
“no ALL the materials for the stations and a part of the 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $3,143,240 00 pa 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,379,050 0p | ©@ipment are purchased. 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00/ TRACK LAYING will be begun as soon as the 


Interest, and sundry notes and claims due frost is out of the ground. 





the Company, estimated at.......... 386,734 4 be x 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 2,105,987 § The entire line will be ready for business on or be 
GUNMEN Scexedavecconceess. aensdebs 274,345 01 | fore Dec. 31, 1872. 


| THE ROAD is being built by the most experi 
enced railroad men in the country, who are confident 
ofa _ business for it from the day of its 
opening. 

THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


$14,806,812 37 - 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holdera therecf, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The ontstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
be representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums ; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the pe ge for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
| be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April | 
| next. 


| 


Total amount of Assets. 








either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Buftalo and Chicago. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
|line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 


{the mile, and Ninety-sx per cent. of the 
J. H. CHAPMAN Seeretary. | Road IS STRAIGHT. 








Ry Order of the Board, 


| TheCanada Soutbern (including its braneh 


TRUSTEES. lof 61 miles to St. Clair) ané the Chicago 
uD. JONES, Josepn Garnnarp. Jr.,|and Canadian Southern, with their light 
ge a a bs — ee direct alignment, teing the shortest 
|W. H. H. By : s Low, 


‘route between Buffalo and Chicago, will 
jadmit of the most SPEEDY, ECONOMI- 
/CAL and SAFE transit attainable for both 


| passengers and freight. 


B. J. Howianp, 
Bens. Bascocg, 
Rost, B, Mytury, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCY, 
Gero. S. STEPHENSON, 
WiiuiaM H. Wess, 
SHEPPARD GaNpDy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuagues P. Burp ett, 
Cas H. MarsHatt, 
Wituiam E. Bunker, 
Samvet L. Mrrcstu, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Cuar_es D. Levericu. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 


Henry Cort, 
Jostan O. Low, 
Lrwis CurT!s, 
Cuarues H. Russet, 
Lowe. Hotsgook, 
|R. Warren WEsTOoN, 
| Royat PHELPs, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Prxxot, 
WiiuiaM E. Dover, 
Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Danret S. MriLuer, 
Wy. STURGIS, P 


| 





’ The road thus far has been built by cash subscrip- 
| tions, and the proceeds of te bonds now offered will 
{complete and fully equip it. The principal and in 
| terest of the bonds are payable either in New York, 
| Londor, or Frankfort. 

the bonds 
ROFITA- 


We have ro hesitation in recommendin, 
AS A PERFECTLY SAFE as well as a 
BLE INVESTMENT. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON 
and FOSTER, 


NO. 10 WALL ST, 














